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ALUS WELL THAT ENDS 

WELL. 

Bertram, count of RossIHon, had newly 
come to his title and estate^ by the death of his 
father.' The king of France loved the father of 
Bertram, and when he heard of his death, ho 
sent for his son to come immediately to hi$ 
royal court in Paris ; intending, for the friend- 
ship he bore the late count, to grace young Ber- 
tram with his especial favour and protection. 

Bertram was living with his mother, the wi- 
dowed countess, when Lafeu, an old lord of the 
French court, came* to conduct Bertram to the 
king. The king of France was an absolute 
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monarchy and the kiykstion to court was in the 
form of a royal mandate, or positive command, 
which no subject of what high dignity soever 
might disobey; therefore though the countess, in 
parting with this dear son, seemed a second time 
to bury her husband, whose loss she had so 
lately mourned, yet she dared not to keep him a 
single day, but gave instant orders for his de« 
parture. Lafeu, who cam e to fetch him, tried 
to comfort the countess for the loss of her late 
lord, and her son's sudden absence^ and he said, 
in a courtier's flattering manner, that the king 
was so kind a princis, ^e would find in his ma-<^ 
jesty a husband^ and that he would be a father 
to her ton : meaning only that the good king 
Would befiienfd the fbrtmies of Bertram. Lafien 
tbld^fae count«s^ that tlie kmg hdd f^Ien into a 
)»d ^imSady, which was pronounced liy his plqr* 
siciins to be incufri^le. The lady expressed 
greaft sorrow on hearing diis ^ccouwt of the 
kiilg's ill health, and said, i^ widied ^e Either 
of Helenii (a young 'gd[k'A&mm^(R wlio was pre^* 
^ie!nt in ^endatacie tipott iher) vfett 4hEkig, for 
^hat she doubted nfe^t he cdidd liave 'ooridd ids 
itojesty of ^is tKse^se. AtiA libie $xAd lalet 
^om^dnng t>f the his^soty di IM^Ha^ saying 
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was the cmlj daisgbter of the £un6us physician 
Gerard de Narbon, and that he had recom-* 
mended his daughter to her care when he was 
dyingy so that since his death die had taken He- 
lena under her protection; then the countess 
praised the virtuous disposition and excellent 
ipiahties of Helena^ saying she inherited these 
Ttrtues from her worthy father. While she was 
speaking) Helena w^ in sad and mournful si<^ 
lence^ which made the countess gently reprove 
ber for too much grieving for her father^s death* 

Bertram now bade his mother farewel. The 
countess parted with this dear son with tears and 
many blessings^ and commended him to the care 
of Lafeu, saying, ** Good my lord, advise him, 
for iie is an unseasoned xronrtier/' 

Bertram's last words were spoken to Helena, 
Jbat they were words <>{ mere dviiity, wishing 
ber happin^essi and he concluded his short fare^ 
wd to her with siymg, ^' Be comfortable to my 
BBOtber ymur mistress, and make much of ber." 
^ Helena Jbad kiiig loved Bertram, and when she 
wept in sad and mournful silence, the tears she 
4hed were net fbr^lierard de Narbon. Helena 
idved^ her fadier, but in jthe present feeling of a 
deeper love^ the olz^t fif which .she was about 
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to lose, she had forgotten the very form and fea- 
tures of her dead father, her imagination present- 
ing no image to her mind but Bertram's. 

Helena had long loved Bertram, yet she always 
remembered that he was the count i of Rossilion, 
descended from the most ancient family in 
France. She of humble birth. Her parents of 
no note at all. His ancestors all noble. And 
therefore she looked up to the high-born Ber- 
tram, as to her master and to her dear lord, ;and 
dared not form any wish but to live his servant^ 
aiid so living to die his vassal. So great the dis- 
tance seemed to her between his height of dig- 
nity and her lowly fortunes, that she would 'Sayi 
?* It were all one that I should love a bright pe- 
culiar star and think to wed it, Bertram is so far 
above me." 

Bertrarn's absence filled her eyes with tears, 
and her heart with sorrow ; for though she loved 
without hope, yet it was a pretty comfort to her 
to see him every hour, and Helena would sit and 
look upon his dark eye, his arched brow, and the 
curls of his fine hair, till she seemed to draw, his 
portrait on the tablet of her heart, that heart too 
capable of retaining the memory of every line in 
^e features of thiat loved face. 
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Gerard de Narbon^ when he died, left her no 
odier portion than some prescriptions of rare and 
well proved yirtue, which by deep study and 
long experience in medicine9 he had cdlected as 
sovereign and almost infallible remedies. Among 
the rest there was one set down as an approved 
medicine for the disease iindeir which Lafeu pM 
the; king at that time langt^ished; and when He- 
lena heard of the king's complaint j she who till 
now had been so humble and so hopeless^ formed 
an anibitious project in her mind to go herself 
to Paris> and undertake the cure of the king. 
But though Helena was the possessor of this 
choice prescription, it was unlikely, as the king 
as well as his physicians were of opinion that his 
disease was incurable, that they would give credit 
to a. poor unlearned virgin, if she should offer to 
perform a cure. The £rm hopes that Helena 
had of succeeding, if she might be permitted to 
.make the trial, seemed more than even her fa- 
ther's skill warranted, though he was the most 
^ainoufi I^ysician of his time ; for she felt a strong 
faith that this good medicine; was sanctified by all 
'^e luckiest stars in heaven, to be the legacy diat 
^shpuld advance her fortupe, even to* the higji 
dimity of being count Rossilion's wife« 
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Bertram Ead irot beeil long gone, when ilixe 
co^me^ was informed by h^f st«ward| thiit h« 
had ovtriieai^d Helena talking to iier$eU» and 
that he understood from scnne words she uttered> 
she w^ in love with Bertram, istid bad thought 
of fifllowiffg him to Pdri^. The cOnhfess dis<^ 
missed the steward wkh thanks, aiid desired him 
to tell Heiena she wi&ed to speak with her. 
Wfa^t she had just heard of llelena brought the 
rdtnembrance of days long past into the mind of 
the countess, those days probably when her love < 
fer Bertram*^ £ither first began ; and she said td 
herself, * Even s6 it was with me when I was 
young. Love is ^ thorn that belongs to the rose 
of youth ; for in the season of youth, if ever we 
are nature's children, these faults are ours, though 
then we think not they are faults." "WlMle the 
countess wais thus meditating on the loving errors 
of ker own youth, Helena entered, and sh6 said 
to her, " He!ena, yoti know lam a ihothert6 
you.'** Helena replied^ ** You are my hcwiouri- 
able mistress/' " You are my daughter,^ said 
the countess again: " I say I aiA your mother'. 
Why do you start and look pdle at my words ?^ 
With looks of aSarm and confused dioughts, 
fearing the countess suspected her teve, Helenii 
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still repHed^ ^* Pardon me, madam, you are not 
my mother : the count Rossilion cannot be my 
hrdther, nor I your daughter." ** Yet, Helena/' 
said the countess, ** you might be my daughter- 
m«Iaw; smd I am afraid that is ^hat you mean 
to be, the words mother and dsugktfr so dittprb 
you. Helena, do you love my son ?* " Good 
madam, pardon me," said the afinghted Helena. 
Agun the countess repeated her question, ^ Do 
you love my son ?*' ** Do not you love him, ma- 
dam ?** said Helena. The coimtess replied, ** Give 
ine not this evasive answer, Hdena. G)me, 
coni«, disclose the state of your affections, for 
your love has to the full appeared." Helena 
on her knees now owned her love, and with 
shame and terror implored the pardon of her 
noble mistress ; aud with wcnnds expressive of the 
s^mse she had of the. inequaHty between their 
fortunes, she protested Bertram did not know 
she loved him, comparing her humble unaspiring 
love to a poor Indian^ who adores the sun, that 
Iboks upon his worshijq;>er but knows of him no 
more. The countess asked Helena if she had 
not lately an intent to go to Paris? Helena 
owned the design a}ie had formed in her mind, 
when she hft^d Lafeu speak of die king's illness. 

b2 
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** This was. your motive for wisHing to go to> 
Palis," said the countess^ ** was it ? Speak truly." 
Helena honestly answered, *' My lord your son 
made me to think of this; else Paris, and the^ 
ipedicine, and the king, had from the conversa- 
tion of my thoughts been absent then/' The^ 
countess heard the whole of this confession with- 
out saying a word either of approval or of blame,, 
but she. strictly questioned Helena as to the pro- 
bability of the medicine being useful to the king. 
She found that it was the most prized by Gerard 
de Narbon of all he possessed, and that he had 
given it to his daughter on his death'-bed; and 
remembering the solemn promise she had made 
at that awful hour in regard to this young maid> 
whose destiny^ and the life of the king himself,, 
seemed to depend on the execution of a project- 
(which though conceived by the fond suggestions 
of a loving maiden's thoughts, the countess knew- 
not but it might be the unseen workings of Pro- 
vidence to bring to pass the recovery of the king, 
and to lay the foundation of the future fortunes- 
of Gerard de Narbon's daughter), free leave she 
gave taHelena to . pursue her own way, and ge? 
neroufLy furnished her with ample, means an^ 
suIt^iUe attendants, ;ind He^cU:^ set . out for Pari^ 
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"with the blessings of the coutxtess, and her kind- 
est wishes for her success. 

Helena arrived at Paris, and by the assistance 
•of her friend the old lord Lafeu, she obtained 
an audience of the king. She had Still many 
.-difficulties to encounter, for the king was not 
easily prevailed on to try the medicine offered 
him by this fair young doctor. But she told hint 
she was Gerard de Narbon's daughter (with 
whose fame the king was well acquainted), and 
she offered the precious medicine as the darling . 
treasure which contained the essence of all her 
father's long experience and skill, and she boldly 
engag(B<i to forfeit her life, if it failed to restore 
his majesty to perfect health in the space of two 
days. The king at length consented to try it, 
and in two days time Helena was to lose her life 
if the king did not recover ; but if she succeeded 
he promised to give her the choice of any man 
throughout all France (the princes only excepted^ 
whom she could like for an husband ; the choice 
of an husband being the fee Helena demanded, 
if she cured the king of his disease. 

Helena did not deceive herself in the hope she 
conceived of the efficacy of her father^s medicine. 
Before two days were at axv exA^ ^JEi'fe "^kcw^nr*^ 
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restored to perfect health, aod he assembled aU 
the young noblemen of his court together, ia 
order to confer the promised reward of an hus- 
band upon his fair physician ; and he desired 
Helena to look round on this youthful parcel of 
noble bachelors, and choose her husband. Heleiia 
was not slow to make her choice, for among 
these young lords she saw the count Roaailion, 
^nd turning to Bertram, she said, '' This is the 
man. I dare not say, my lord, I take youj but I 
j^ive me ^nd my service ever whilst I live kitp 
your guiding power.* ** Why then,** said the 
king, *' young Bertram, take herj she is your 
wife.'* Bertram did ndt hesitate to declare his 
dislike to this present of the king's of the self- 
offered Helena, who, he said, was a poor physi- 
cian's daughter, bred at his father's charge, and 
now living a dependant on his mother's bounty. 
Helena heard him speak these words of rejection 
and of scorn, and she said to the king, ^^ That 
you are well, my lord; I am gbd. Let the rest 
go.** Btft the king would not suffer his royal 
command to be so slighted ; for the power of 
bestowing their nobles in marriage was one of 
the many privileges of the kings of France ; and 
that same day Bertram was marri^ to Helena, 
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z tor^d gn4 uneasy marriage to Bifertram^ and or 
no. promising hope to. the poor lady^ whoj thoij^ 
^e gained the jioble husband sh^, had hsu^ded 
her life to obtain^ seemed to have won but a 
splendid blank) h^r husband's love n(»k b^ing a 
gift in the power of the king of France to bestow. 
. . lielena was no sponer married^ than she w^ 
desired by Bertram to apply j^o the king for him 
§0T leave of absence from court ; and when |he 
l^rought him the king's permission for )m djB* 
parture^ Bertram told her that as he was not pre- 
pared for this sudden marriage^ it had much un- 
settled him, and therefore. she must not wonder 
at the course he should pursue. If Helena won* 
dered not, she grieved, when she found it was 
lus intention to leave her. He ordered her to go 
home to his mother. When Helena heard this 
unkind command, ^e replied, '^ Sir, I can no^ 
thing say to this, but that I am your most plit^- 
ent servant, and shall ever with true observance 
seek to eke out that desert, wherein my homely 
stars have failed to equal my great fortunes.'' 
But this humble speech of Helenai's did not at all 
move the haughty Bertram to pi^y his gentle 
wife, and he parted from ^er without even the 
common civility of a kind farewel. 
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Back to the countess then Helena returned^ 
She had accomplished the purport of her journey/ 
she had preserved the life of the king, and she 
had wedded her heart's dear lord^ the count Ros- 
silion I but she returned back a dejected lady to 
her noble mother-in-law, and as soon as she * en- 
tered the house, she received a letter from Ber- 
tram which almost broke her heart. 

The good countess received her with a cordial 
welcome, as if she had been her son's own choicey' 
and a lady of a high degree, and she spoke kind; 
words, to comfort her for the unkind neglect of 
Bertram in sending his wife home on her bridal 
day alone. But this gracious reception failed to 
cheer the sad mind of Helena, and she said, 
•* Madam^ my lord is gone, for ever gone/* Sh« 
then read these words out of Bertram's letter: 
When you can get tht ring from my finger which 
never shall come cff^ then call me husband , but in such 
a Then I write a Never. "This is a dreadful 
sentence !" said Helena. The countess begged 
her to have patience, and said, now Berti'am was 
gone, she should be her child, and that she de- 
served a lord, that twenty such rude boys as 
Bertram might tend upon, and hourly call her 
mistress. But in vaia by respectful condescen- 
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sion and kmd flattery this matchless 'mother 
tried to soothe the sorrows of her daughter-in* 
law. Helena still kept her eyes fixt upon the 
letter, and cried out in an agony of grief, Till 
I have no ivife, I have nothing in France* The 
countess asked her if she found those words in 
the letter? " Yes, madam/' was all poor Helena 
could answer. 

The next morning Helena was missing. She 
left a letter to be delivered to the countess after 
she was gone, to acquaint her with the reason of 
her sudden absence : in this letter she informed 
her, that she was so much grieved at having 
driven Bertram from hi$ native country and his 
home, that to atone for her offence she had un- 
dertaken a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Jaques 
le Grand, and concluded with requesting the 
countess to inform her son that the wife he so 
hated had iefc his house for ever. 
. .Bertram, when he left Paris, went to Florence, 
and there became an officer in the duke of Flo- 
rence's army, and after a successful war, in which 
he distinguished himself by many brave actions, 
Bertram received letters from his mother, coa- 
taining the acceptable tidings that Helena would 
no more disturb him; and he was preparing to 
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Return hom^> rrhen Helena hetsAf, clad in her 
pilgrim's weeds, arrived at the ckj of Florence. 

Florence was a city through which the pil- 
grims used to pass on their way to St. Ja^es le 
Grand ^ and when Helena arrived at this city^ 
she heard that a hospitable widow dwelt there^ 
who used tp receive into her house the feraale 
pilgrims that were going to visit the shrine of 
that saint^ giving them lodging and kind enter- 
tainment. To this good lady therefore Helena 
wentj and the widow gave her a courteous wel- 
come^ and invited her to see whatever was cu>- 
rious in that famous city, and told her that if she 
would like to see the duke's army, she would 
take her where she might have a full view of it* 
** And you will see a countryman of yours/* said 
the widow; ^^ his name is count Rossilion, who 
has done worthy service in the duke's wars/* 
Helena .wanted . no second invitation, when she 
found Bertram was to make a part of the show. 
She accompanied her hostess; and a sad and 
jnoumful pleasure it was to her to look once 
more upon her dear husband's face. '^ Is he not 
a handsome man ?" said the widow. '^ I like 
him well," replied Helena with great truth. AK 
the way they walked^ the talkative widow^s cSs** 
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course.was all of Bertram s she told Helena the 
stpry of Bertram*s marriage, and how Jhie Iia4 
4eserted the poor lady his wife, and enterjed into 
the duke's army to avoid living with her. To 
ibjis account of heir own misfortunes Heilena pa- 
tiently listened, and when it w^s epdedj the his- 
tory of Bertram was uot yet done, for then the 
widow began another tale, every word of which 
^unk deep into the mind of Helena ; for the story 
$he now told was of Bertram's love for her 
^laughter. 

TJjipiugh Bertram did not Uke the marriage 
forced on him by the king, it seems he was not 
insensible to love, for since hje Jiad been station- 
ed with the army at Floreacei lie had fallen in 
love with Djana, a fair youn^ gentlewoi^^n, the 
daughter of this widow who was Hi^lena's hos*^ 
t/ess; and every night, with music of all sorts^ 
^d soqgs composed, in jHraise of Diana's beauty, 
he would come under her window, and solicit 
ber love : and all his suit to her was that she 
W0ul4 permit him to visiit her by stealth after 
the fai|iily w^e retire^ to resti ]}jaf. Di^a wo\ild 
by no means be persuaded tp grant this improper 
request, nor giye ai^y encourageni^nt to ias suit, 
]piQiv«^^ hi^ tQ be a m^led man : fpr Dia^a 
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had been brought up under the counsels of a 
prudent mother , who, though she was now in re* 
duced cu'cumstancesj was well-bom, and descend- 
ed from the noble family of the Capulets. * 

AU this the good lady related to Helena, highly 
praising the virtuous principles of her discreet 
daughter, which she said were entirely owing to 
the excellent education and good advice she had 
given her j and she farther said, that Bertram 
had been particularly importunate with Diana to 
admit him to the visit he so much desired that 
night, because he was going to leave Florence 
early the next morning. 

Though it grieved Helena, to hear of Bertram's 
love for the widow's daughter, yet from this 
story the ardent mind of Helena conceived a 
project (nothing discouraged at the ill success of 
her former one) to recover her truant lord.- She 
disclosed to the widow, that she was Helena, 
the deserted wife of Bertram, and requested that 
her kind hostess and her daughter would su£Per 
this 'visit from Bertram to take 'place, and allow 
her to pass herself upon Bertram for Diana; 
teDing them, her chief motive for desiring to 
have this secret meeting with her husband, was 
to get a ring from him, which he had said if ever 
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she was in possession of^ he would acknowledge 
her as his wife. 

The widow and her daughter promised to as-* 
sist her in this aflfair^ partly moved by pity for 
this unhappy forsaken wife^ and partly won over 
to her interest by the promises of reward which 
Helena made them^ giving thenua purse of mo- 
ney in earnest of her future favour. In the 
course' of that day Helena caused information to 
be sent to Bertram^ that she was dead, hoping 
that when he thought himself free to make a 
second choice by the news of her' death, he 
would offer marriage to her in her feigned cha- 
racter of Diana. And if she could obtain the 
ring and this promise too^ she doubted not she 
should make some future good come of it. 

In the evening, after it was dark, Bertram was 
admitted into Diana's chamber, and Helena was 
there ready to receive him. The flattering com* 
pliments and love^iscourse he addressed to He- 
lena were precious sounds to her, though she 
knew they were meant for Diana ; and Bertram 
was so well pleased with her* that he made her a 
solemn promise to be ^ her husband) and to love 
her for ever; which she' hoped would be pro- 
phetic of a real affection, when he should know 
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it was hifi^ own v/i£^, die despised Helena^ whosfi 
conversation had so delighted him. 

Bertram never knew how sensible a lady He- 
lena was, else perhs^s he would not have been 
so r^[ardless of her ; and seeing her every dayt 
.he had entirely overlooked her beauty» a £iice we 
are apcustomed to see constantly losipg the e£feqt 
which is caused by the first sight either of beauty. 
,or of plainness ; and of her understanding it w;^ 
impossible he should judge, because she felt such 
jreverencei mixed with her love for hiin, that she 
w^s always silent in his presence; but now that 
Jier future fate, and the happy ending of all her 
love<^rojects, seemed to depend pn her leaving 
-a favourable impression on the mind of Bertram 
from this night's interview, she exerted all h^ 
yrh to please him ; and the simfde graces of her 
iively conversaticm and the endearing sweetne^ 
of her manners so cham^ Bertram^ ^t h^ 
vowed she should be his wife. Helena begged 
the ring from off his finger as a tokw. i4 his ^e^ 
gard, and he gave It to her^ andiii retjum^or 
this ring, which it was of such importance to her 
to possess, she gave him anothei" ring, whioh 
was one the king had made her a present of. 
Before it was light in the n»niniQg« she ^nt 
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Bertram awaj ; kad he immediately set . Qut on 
hk journey towards his mother's house. 

Helena prevailed on the widow and Diana to 
accompany her to Paris^ their further assistaioce 
being necessary to the &11 accomplishment of 
the plan she had formed. When they arrived 
there, they found the king was gone upon a 
visit to the countess of Rossilioui and Helena 
followed the king with all the speed she cc^ild 
make. 

The king was still in perfect health, aiui his 
gratitude to her who had been the m^ns of hU 
recovery was so lively in his n^ndj that the nu)« 
ment he saw the countess of Rossilion, he began 
to talk of Helena, calling her a precious jewel 
that was lost by the folly of her son ; but seeji^g 
the subject distressed the cpuntess, who sincerely 
lamented the death of Helena, he ^aid, *^ My 
good lady, I have forgiven and forgotten all." 
^ut the good-natured old Lafeu, who w.as pre- 
sent, and couid -not bear th^ the memory of his 
favourite Helena shoidd be so lightly passed 
over, said, ^^ This I nmst say, the young lord did 
giieat offence to his msyeisty, his mother, and his 
lady; but to himself he did the greatest wrong of 
aH^ fbc he has lost a wife whos^e be^ty astonished 
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all ey^^ whose words took all ears captive^ whose 
deep perfection made all hearts wish to serve 
her/' The king said, *' Praising what is lost 
makes the remembrance dear. Well— call him 
hither ;'' meaning Bertram, who now presented 
himself before the king : and, on his expressing 
deep sorrow for the injuries he had done to 
Helena, the king, for his dead father's and his 
adgiirable mother's sake, pardoned him, and re- 
stored him once more to his favour. But the 
gracious countenance of the king was soon 
changed towards him, for he perceived that Ber- 
tram wore the very ring upon his £nger which 
he had given to Helena ; and he well remembered 
that Helena had called all the saints in heaven 
to witness she woiild never part with that ring, 
unless she sent it to the king himself upon $ome 
great disaster befoUing her ; and Bertram, on the 
king's questioning him how he came by the 
ring, told an improbable story of a lady throwing 
it to him out of a window, and denied ever 
having seen Helena since the day of their mar- 
riage. The king, knowing Bertram's dislike to 
his wife, feared he had destroyed her ; and he 
ordered his guards to seize Bertram, saying, •^ I. 
am wrapt in dismal thinking, for I fear the. \i£m. 
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of Helena was foully snatched.*' At this mo 
ment Diana and her mother entered) and pre- 
sented a petition to the kingi wherein they 
begged his majesty to exert his royal power to 
compel Bertram to marry Diana^ he having made 
her a solemn promise of marriage. Bertram 
fearing the king's anger> denied he had made 
arty such promise^ and then Diana produced the 
ring (which Helena had put into her hands) to 
confirm the truth of her words; aiid she said 
that she had given Bertram the ring he then 
wore, in exchange for that, at the time he 
vowed to marry her. On hearing this, the 
king ordered the guards to seize her also ; and 
her account of the ring differing from Ber- 
tram's, the king's suspicions were confirmed; 
and he said, if they did not confess how they 
came by this ring of Helena's, they should be 
both put to death. Diana requested her mother 
might be permitted to fetch the jeweller of whom 
she bought the ring, which being granted, the 
widow went out, and presently returned leading 
in Helena herself. 

The good countess, who in silent grief had 
beheld her son's danger, and had even dreaded 
that the suspicion of his having destroyed his 
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wile might possibly be true^ finding her dear 
Hefefta» whom she loved with even, a maternal 
aSecti^Q, was still living} £dt a delight she was 
hardly able to support ; and the king, scarce be^ 
lieving for joy that it was Helena, said, ^^ Is this 
indeed the wife of Bertram that I see ?'' Heleaai 
feeling herself yet an miackpowledged wifej re* 
plied, ^' No, my good lord, it is but the shadow 
of 2f wife you seei the name and QOt the thing." 
Bertram cried out, " Both, both ! O pardon T' 
f* O my lord,'* said Helena, ** when I personated 
this fir maid, I found you wondrous kiiid ; and 
lode, here is your letter !" reading to him in a 
joyfu} tone those words, which she had once 
repeated so sorrowfully, When from myjifigeryou 
can get this riwg— **'This is done, it was to me 
you gave the ring. Will you be mine, now you 
are doubly won ?" Bertram replied, " If you 
can make it plain that you were the lady I talked 
with that night, I will love you dearly, ever, ever 
dearly/* This was no diflicult task, for the wi- 
dow and Diana came with Helena purposely to 
prove this fact ; and the king was so well pleased 
with Diana, for the friendly assistance she had 
rendered the dear lady he so truly valued for 
the service she had done him, that he promised 
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her abo ^ noble husband : Helena's history giving 
him a hii^t that it was a suitable reward for 
kings to bestow upon fair ladies when they per- 
form notable services. 

Thus Helena at last louad that her fajther's 
legacy was indeed sanctified by the luckiest stars 
in heaven ; for she was now the beloved wife of 
her dear Bertram^ the daughter-in-law of her 
noble mistress^ and herself the countess of Ros« 
silion. 
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THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 

KATHERINE,the shrew, was the eldest daugh- 
ter of Baptista, a rich gentleman of Padua. She 
was a lady of such an ungovernable spirit and 
fiery temper, such a loud-tongued scold, that 
^he was known in Padua by no other name 
than Katherine the Shrew. It seemed very un- 
likely, indeed impossible, that any gentleman 
would ever be found who would venture to marry 
this lady, and therefore Baptista was much 
blamed for deferring his consent to many excel- 
lent offers that were made to her gentle sister 
Bianca, putting off all Bianca's suitors with this 
excuse, that when the eldest sister was fairly off 
his hands; they should have free leave to address 
young Bianca. 

It happened however that a gentleman, named 
Petruchio, came to Padua, pu]*posely to look out 
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for a wife, who^ nothing discouraged by th^e 
reports of Katharine's temper, and hearing she 
was rich and handsome, resolved upon marrying 
this famous termagant, and taming her into a 
meek and manageable wife. And truly none 
was so fit to set about this herculean labour as 
Petruchio, whose spirit was as high as Elathe- 
fine'si and he was a witty and most happy-tem- 
pered humourist, and withal so wise, and of such 
a true judgment, that he well knew how to feign 
a passionate and furious deportment, when his 
spirits were so calm that himself could have 
laughed merrily at bis own angry feigning, for^ 
his natural temper was careless and easy; the 
boisterous airs he assumed when he became the 
husband of Katherine being but in sport, or, 
niore properly speaking, affected by his excellent 
discernment, as the only means to overcome in 
her own way the passionate ways of the furious 
Katherine. 

A courting then Petruchio went to Eatheri^^e 
the Shrewy and first of all he applied to Baptista, 
her father, for leave to woo his gentle daughter 
Katherine, as Petruchio called her, saying archly, 
that having heard of her bashful modesty and 
mild behaviour, he had come froin Verona to 
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solicit her love. Her father, thongh he wished 
her married, was -forced to coiifess Ka&erine 
would iQ answer this character^ it being sooii 
apparent of what manner of gentleness she wai 
com^s^d, fdr her music-master rushed into th^ 
room to complain that the gentle Katherine, his 
pupil, had broken hisr head with her lute, for 
presuming to find fault with her performance; 
which, when Petrudiio heard, he said, *^It is 
a brave wench ; I love her more than ever, and 
long to have some chat with her ;" and hurrying 
the old gentleman for a positive answer, he said, 
^' My husiness is in haste, signior Baptista, I 
cannot come every day to woo. Tou knew my* 
father. He is dead, and has left me heir to all 
his lands and goods. Then tell me, if I get 
your daughter's love, what dowry you will give 
with her i^ Baptista thought his manner was 
somewhat blunt fot a lover ; but being glad to 
get Katherine married, he answered that he 
would give her twenty thousand crowns for her 
dowry, and half his estate at his death : so thi^ 
odd match was quickly agreed on, and Baptista 
went to apprize his shrewish daughter of her 
lover's addresses, and sent her in to Pttruchio to 
Usten to his suit. 
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In the m^an time FetrBcfaio was settling Tridi 
himself the mode of courtship he should pursue t 
and he said^ '^ I wiU woo heir with scmie s[»rit 
when she comes. If she rails at me> why then I 
will' tell her she sings as sweetly as a nightingale) 
and if she frowns^ I will say she looks as deaf 
as roses newly washed with dew. If she Will 
not speak a word^ I will praise the eloquence of 
her language; and if she bids me leave h^r^ I Will 
give her thanks^ as if she bid me stay with hei^ 
a week/'^ Now the stately Katherine entered^ 
and Petmchio first addressed her with ** Good 
morrow, Kate^ for that is your name> I hear/' 
Katherine^ not liking this plain salutation^ s»d 
disdainfully, '^ They caH me Katherine who do 
speak to me." '* You lie,*' replied the lover ; 
*' for you are called plain Kate, and bonny Kati^ 
and sometimes Kate the Shrew } bnt> Kate^ yott 
arie the prettiest Kate in Christendom, and there^ 
fore, Kate, hearing your mildness praised in 
every town, I am come to woo you for my 
wife.*' 

* A strange courtship they made of it. Sie in 
loud and ^gry terms shewing him how justly 
^hehad gained the name of Shrew, while he still 
praised her sweet and courteous words, till at 
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leilgthi hetring het father comings he said^ (in' 
tending to make as quick a wooing as possible) 
** Sweet Kadierine^ let us set this idle chat aside, 
for your futher has consented that you shall be 
my wife^ your dowry is agreed on, and whether 
you will or no, I will marry you." 

And now Baptista enteringi Petruchio told 
him his daughter had received him kindly, and 
that she had promised to be married the next 
Sunday. This Katherine denied, saying she 
\trould rather see him hanged on Sunday^ and re- 
proached her £ither for wishing to wed her to 
such a mad-cap rufBan as Petruchio. Petruchio 
desired her father not to regard her angry words, 
f6r they had agreed she should seem reluctant 
before him, but that when they were alone^ he 
had found her very fond and loving^ and he said 
to her, " Give me your hand, Bate ; I will go to 
Venice to buy you fine apparel against our wed- 
ding day. Provide the feast* father, and bid the 
wedding guests. I will be sure to bring rings, 
fine array, and rich clothes, that my Katherine 
may be fine ; and kiss me, Kate, for we will be 
married on Sunday." 

On the Sunday all the wedding guests were 
assembled, but they waited long before Petruchio 
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eame^ and Katherine. wept for vexation to. think' 
that Petmchio had only been making a jest of 
hen At last however he appeared^ but he 
brought none of the bridal finery h^ ha4 {uo* 
mised Katherine^ nor was he dressed himself like 
a bridegroom, but in strange disordered attire^ 
as if he meant to make a sport of the serioi;^ 
business he came about; and his servant and 
the very horses on which they rode were /in 
like manner in mean and fantastic .fashion 
habited«. 

• Petruchio could' not be persuaded to change 
his dr^s ; he. said E^therine was :to 4>e married 
to him, and not to his clothes; and finding it 
was in vain to argue with him, to the churdi 
they w^nt, he still biehaving in .the same mad 
way, for wh^i the priest ask^ Petruchio if Ka» 
therine should be his wife^ he swore soloud^thal 
sl^ should, that all amazed the priest let £dl his 
}»>ok, and as he stooped to. take it up, this mad* 
brained bridegroom gave him such acufif, that 
4owii fell the priest ai»l his boc^. again. And 
^U the while they were being married he s^ampt 
aad swore so, that the ^igh-spirited Katheri^ 
trembled and shook wi^h fear. .After tbeicercr 
moay .was. oyer,. whiJte.tl\eY. were yet in ?tb<i 
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dburch he called fcMr wine^ and drafik a lotid 
Ivtaitii tx> tke company^, and thtew a sop whidir 
wdis at the bottGKi of the |;lass fuU in the sexton'd 
fflcc^ giving no oth^r reason for this strange act^ 
than that th^ seston's beard grew thin and bun-r 
gerly^ and seemed to ask the sQp as he i^aa 
drinking* . Never sure was there such a tn2td 
hxarriage^ but PetJiichio did but put this waldnesd 
on, tfcte better to succeed izL the pk)t he had 
fiomied to tame his shrewish wife.. 

Baptista had provided a sumptuous marriage!^ 
feasty but wlien the; retumckl from chttrdi^Pe- 
truchio^ taking hold of Katherine, de^kared hi^ 
intention, of canyit^g his wife home instantly ; 
and iio remonstrance of his ^theivinvlaw, or 
a&gry wozda of the enraged Katherine> could 
makehim change his purpose ; he claimed a htis^ 
faaiid^s right to di^>ose of his wife as he pleased^ 
and a^ay he hurried Katherihe off: he seemmg 
80.£erce and resolute that no one dared attempt 
tO' stop him; 

£etnichio moimted his wife upon a miserable 
horse^ lean and lank, which he had picked out 
for the purpose, and himsdf and his servant n« 
better mounted, they journeyed on througfar 
voagh >and xniry ways, and ever when this horse 



af Katheruie's stumbled^ he would stona and 
sw^auf at the poor jaded beast, who could searoe 
crawl under his burthen) as if he had been the 
jmost passionate man alive. 

At length, after a weary journey^ duriiif which 
Kadierine had heard nothing but the wildravii^ 
ef Petnidxio at the servant and the hc^-ses, they 
2Brrmed at his house. Petruchio wekomed her 
Mhdij to her home, but he resolved ^e should 
have neither rest nor food that night. The tai^ 
bles were spread, and supper soon served; but 
PetruchiO) pretending to find £auk with every 
dish, thr^fv- the meat about the floor, and &r^ 
dered the servants to remove it away, and all this 
he did, as be said, in love for his Katherine, that 
the might not eait meat that was not well dressed; 
And when Katherine weary and supperless re« 
tired to rest, he found the same fault with the 
bed^ throwing the pilloM^ns and bed-clothes about 
the room, so that she was forced to sit down in 
a chair, wh^% if she chanced to drop asleep, she 
was presently awakened by the loud voice of her 
fausband, storming at the servants for the ilU 
making of his wife's bridal bed% 

The next day Petruchio pursued p *^ 
course^ still spe^iking kind words^ to f ^ ' 
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but when she attempted to eat, 'finding i 
with every thing that was set before her, thi 
sng the breakfast on the floor as he had c 
the supper ; and Katherine, the haughty Ka 
riiie, was fain to beg the servants would fa 
?her secretly a morsel of food, but- they b 
instructed by Petruchio replied, they dared 
give her any thing unknown to their ma 
^* Ahj" said she, ** did he marry roe to fai 
-me? Beggars that come to my father's j 
JiaVe food given them. But I, who never k 
what it was to intteat for any thing, am sta 
for want of food, giddy for want of sleep, 
oaths kept waking, and with brawling fed, 
that which vexes me more than all, he do 
under the name of perfect love, pretending 
if I sleep or eat it were present death to i 
Here her soliloquy was interrupted by the 
trance of Petruchio: he, not meaning she'sh 
be quite starved, had brought her a small 
tidn of meat, and he said to her, '^ How farej 
sweet Kate ? Here, love, you see how dilig< 
am, I have dressed your meat myself. I am 
this kindness merits thanks. What' not a w< 
Nay then yoa love not the meat, and all 
igpains I have t^en is to no purpose." He 
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ordered the servant to take the dish away. Ex- 
treme, hunger, which had abated the pride of 
K^thei-ine^ made her say, though angered to the 
he^t, ^^ 1 pray you, let it stand." But this was 
.not all Petruchio intended to bring her to, dnd 
he 'replied, " The poorest service is repaid with 
jth^mks, and so shall mine before you touch tl^e 
meat." On this Katherine brought out a re^ 
luctatit ** I thank you, sir." And now he suf- 
fered her to make a slender meal, saying, *' Much 
good may it do your gentle heart, Kate; eat 
apace ! And now, my honey love, we will rer 
turn to your father's house, and revel it as bravely 
;as the best, with silken coats and caps and golden 
rings, with rufifs and scarfs and fans and. double 
change of finery; and to make her believe he 
really intended to give her these gay things, hfe 
called in a taylor and a haberdasher, who brought 
some new clothes he had ordered for her^ and 
thenr giving her plate to the servant to take 
away, before she had half satisfied ber hunger, 
he said, ** What ? have you dined ?" The ha- 
berdasher presented a cap, saying, " Here is the 
cap your worship bespoke ;*' on which Petruchio 
began to storm afresh, saying, the cap v/as mould- 
ed in a porringer, and that it was no bi^^t i\^:%!ql 
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a cockie €r a \rakrat shtil> desiring the halkiv 
dasher to take it auray and dsakt a bigger. - Kli* 
therine said, ^^ I will have tliisV^i^ geift)ew^6^tiini 
-wear such caps as these." *' When yoo dre ge»- 
tle/' replied Petruckio^ ** yoiu shaH ha?« one too, 
jahd not till then/' The meat Katberiiie h»d 
'eaten had a litde rerived her fallen 8rpirits> xnd 
«he said, *^^hy, sir, I trust I may haVe leave td 
^peak, and speak I wi]L I am no child, no babe; 
your bietters hate endured to hear me say ttiy 
intnd; and if you cannot, you had better stop 
your earsw" Petruchio would not hear these a|]« 
^y words /for he had happily discovered a better 
way of managing his wife than keeping up a 
Jangling argument with her j therefcnre hid an* 
'Swer was^ ** Why, jou say true, it is a paltry cap^ 
iind I love you for hot liking it." " Love nae, 
or love me not/' said Katherine, ** I like the cap, 
and I will have this cap or none.'* ** You ^y 
^u wish to see the gown/' said Petruchio^ still 
affecting to misunderstand her. The taylor then 
.came forward* and shewed her a fine gown h^ 
had made for her. Petruchio, whose intent was 
rthat she should have neither cap nor gown, 
Jbund as much fault with that. '^ O mercy, 
.Heaven !" said he, *' what stuff is here ! What, 



4# ywi^tbis nalo^re? it is like a dfini'K:sm* 
|I9% um^ nf and down Uke m applecart*" 
The Isiilpr ^aid, '^ You l^d lae make it accofd^ 
iog tQ tl^e fasbiou of the times i*' and Katherine 
fs^rfhe nevjer saw a better lashioned gown. This 
srm enp^ghfor Petruchioi and privately desiring 
|^ie9e people might be paid £Dr their goods^ and 
exi;us^3 made to theip for the seemingly strange 
il^atq^nt he bestowed upon theoit he with fierce 
HFords an d furious p^estures drove the taylor and 
ti^ hAberdast^r out of the rocnn: and then^ 
ffiini% tOrK^atheriDe, he said, ^^ Well, come, my 
KAte> we wiU go to your £ither^s «ven in these 
mean /garments we now wear." And then he 
ordered his horses^ affirming they should reach 
Bapcista's house by dinaer«^time, for that it was 
but seven o'clock. Now it was not early mom* 
t0g« but the very middle of the day, when he 
spoke this ; therefore Katherlne ventured to say, 
though modestly, being almost overcome by the 
isehemcnce of his manner, <' I dare assure yon, 
sir» it is two o'clock, and will be supper-time 
before we get there." But Petruchio meant 
dbat she should be so completely subdued, that 
die should assent to every thing he said, before 
he carried her to her father ; and therefore^ a& 
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if he were lord- eyen of the mn, and cotild cotHNk 
imand the hoitf s» he said h should be what tiiM 
he pleased to have it, before he set forward; 
*' For," said he,^* wtuKteTco* I say or do, you stiU 
are crossing it. I will not go to*day, and when I 
go, it shall be what o'clock I say it is/* An* 
6ther day Katherine was forced to practise 
her newly-^found obedrencer, and not till he had 
brought her proud spirit to such a perfect sub^ 
jection, that she dared not remember th^^re wai 
9uch a word as contradiction^ would Petrtich^ 
allow her to go to her father's house ; and even 
while they were upon their journey thithev, stb^ 
was in danger of being turned bac^ again, only 
because she happened to hint it was the sun, 
when he affirmed the moon shone brightly at 
];ioon*day. " Now, by my mother's son," said 
he, *' and that is myself, it shall be the moon, or 
stars, or what I list, before I journey to your fa^ 
ther's house.'' He then n^ade as if he were going 
hack again ; but Katherine, no longer Katherine 
the Shrew, but the obedient wife, said, *^ Let us 
go forward, I pray, now we have come so far, 
and it shall be the sun, or moon, or what you« 
please, and if you please to call it a ru^ candle- 
henceforth, I vow it shall be so for me." This 
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)ie was resolved to prore^ therefore he said agaih^ 
^* I say, it is the moon." " I know it is the 
moon," relied Katherine* *< You He, it is the 
blessed sun/' said Petruchio. " Then it is the 
blessed sun," replied Katherine ; *' but sun it is 
jfkotf when you say it is not. What you will 
bave it named, even so it is, and so it ever shall 
be for Katherine.'* Now then he suffered her 
Xo proceed on her journey ; but further to try if 
this yielding humour wduld lastj he addressed an 
old geiitlenian they met on the road as if he had 
been a young woman, saying to him, ^^ Good 
sorrow, gentle mistress /' and asked Katherine 
if she had ever beheld a fairer gentlewoman^ 
praising the red and white of the old man's 
fiheeks, and comparing his eyes to two bright 
stars ; and again he addressed him, saying, *' Fair 
lovely maid, once more good day to you !" and 
said to his wife, ** Sweet Kate, embrace her for 
her beauty's sake." The now completely van- 
qmshed Katherine quickly adopted her husband's 
opinion, and made her speech in like sort to the 
oM gentleman, saying to him, ** Toung budding 
wgin, you are fair, and fresh, and sweet : whi«> 
ther are you going, and where is your dweUing j 
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Happy are the parents of so feir a child,** *^ VfU 
how BOW, Kate,^ said PeCruchto; •* I hcrpeyi 
are not mad. This is a man, old and wriidd4 
faded and unther^d, and not a maiden, as you s| 
he is." On this Kat&erine said, ^' Pardon td 
old gentleman $ the sun has so dazzled my eyi^ 
that every thing I look on seemeth green. Now 
I perceive you are a reverend father : I hope yoa 
will pardon me for my mad mistake." ** Do, 
good old grandsire," said Petruchio, " and teU us 
Vvbich way you are travelling. We shall be glad 
tf your good company, if you are going our 
way." The old gentleman replied, "Fair sir, 
and you my merly mistress, y6ur strange en* 
counter has much amazed me; My name is Vin- 
centio, and I am going to visit a son of mine who 
lives at Padua.'* Then Petruchio knew the old 
gentleman to be the father of Lucentio, a young 
gentleman who was to be married to Baptista's 
younger daughter, Bianca, and he mdde Vincentio 
very happy by telling him the rich marriage his 
son was about to make j and they all journeyed 
on pleasantly together till they came to Baptbta*s 
house, where there was a large company assem- 
bled to celebrate the wedding of Bianca and Lu? 
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cfO&D^ B^pdsta lia:ving willingly consented ta the 
marmge of Bianca wlien he had got Katherioe 
Gfff his hands. 

When they entered^ Baptista wdcomed them 
to the wedding-rfeast) and there was^pres^it also 
another newlyrmarried pair, 
f Lucentio, Bianca's husband^ and Hortenaio, 
the other neW'^married man, could not fcurbear 
sly jests, which seemed to hint at the shrewish 
disposition of Petrucbio's wife, and these ibnd 
bridegrooms seemed hi^y pleased with th^ 
niUd tempers of the ladies they had chosen, 
laughing at Petruchio for his less fortunate 
choice. Petruchio took little notice of their 
j^ses till the ladies were retired after dinner, 
and then he perceived Baptista himself joined in 
the laugh agamst him ; for whe|i Petx^uchia 4if* 
firmed that his wife would pro\(e more obedient 
than theirs, the father of Katherine said, ** Now, 
in good sadness, son Petruchio^ I fear you hav« 
got the 4i^riest shrew of all/' ** Well,'* swd Pe- 
truchio, ^ I say no, and therefore for assurance 
that I speak the truth, let us each one send (or 
his wife, and he whose wi^e is most obedient to 
come at first wh^i she is sent for,, shall win a 
wager which we will propose " To thk tha. 
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Other t«ro husbands willingly consented^ for the^ 
were quite confident that their gentle wives 
would prove more obedient than the headstrong 
Katherine ', ahd they proposed a wager of twenty 
cro'wns^ but Petruchio merrily said he would lay 
as much as that upon his hawk or hound» but 
twenty times as much upon his wife. Lucentio 
and Hortensid raised the wager to an hundred 
crowns, and Lucentio fiist sent his servant to : 
desire Bianca would come to him. But the ser- 
vant returned, and said,, *^ Sir, my mistress sends 
you word she is busy and cannot come." " Holn'," 
said Petruchio, '^does she say sh^ is busy and. 
cannot come? Is that an answer for a wife?'* 
Then they laughed at him, and said^^it would be 
well if Katherine did not send him: a worse an- 
swer. And now it was Hortensio's turn to send* 
for his wife $ and he said to his servant, ^^ Go|. 
apd intreat tny wife to come to me**' *^ Oh ho t 
intreatherT' said Petruchio. " Nay> then, she 
needs must come." *' I am afraid, sir,'' said 
Hortensio, ^* your wife will not be intreated*" 
But presently this civil husband looked a little 
blank, when the servant returned without bii 
n^istress i and he said to liim> '^ How now i 
Where is miy wife?" "Sir," said the servant) 
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«< my mistress says you haVe some goodly jest in 
h^idf and therefore she will not come. She 
bids you come to her/* '* Worse and worse !*' 
said Petruchio ; and then he sent his servant^ 
sayingf ** Sirrah, go to your mistress, and tell her 
I command her to come to me/' The company 
had scarcely time to. think she would not obey 
this summons, when Baptista, all in amaze^ ex«t 
claimed^ ** Now, by my hoilidam, here comes 
Katherine!" and she entered^ saying meekly to 
Petruchio, *^ What is your will, sir, that you 
send for me V *^ Where is your sister alid Hor- 
tensio's wife ?" . said he. Katherine replied^ 
** They sit conferring by the parlour-fire." ** Go^ 
fetdi them hither !" said Petruchio. , Away went' 
Katherine without reply to perform h^ hus- 
band's command. /^ Here is a wonder," said 
Lucentib, " if you talk of a wonder.'* ** And so • 
it is," said Hortensio ; *^ I marvel what it boctes.'' 
*' Marry, peace it bodes/' said Petruchio, "and 
love, and quiet life, and right supremacy ; and to 
be shorty every thing, that is sweet and happy.'* 
Katherine's father, overjoyed to se^ this reforma-« 
tion in his daughter, saidf ** Now, fair befall 
thee, son Petruchio ! you have won the wager^ 
and I will add another twenty thousand crowns^ 
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to her dowfy^ as if she were aaother daoglitor, 
for she is changed as if she had ne^ser been;'' 
** Nay," said Petruchio, '* I will win the wager- 
better yet, and shew more signs of her new«buite 
virtue and c^dience." Katherine now en^ecring 
with the two ladies, he continued, ^* See where 
she comes, and iirings your froward wives as pri* 
soners to her womanly persuasion. Katherine, 
that cap of yours does not become you ; off with 
that bauble, and tlirow it under foot." Kathe- 
rine instantly took off her cap, and v threw it 
down. •* Lord !*' said Hortensio*s wife, ** may I 
^everhave a cause to sigh till I am brought to 
such a silly pass !" And Bianca, she too said, 
•* Fie, what foolish duty call you thisF On 
this Bianca's husband said to her, ^^ I wisii your 
duty were as foolish too I The. wisdom of ^ your 
duty, £ur Bianca, has cost me an hundred crawns 
since dinner-time." " The nsore fool you," $aid 
Bianca, *' for laying pn my duty." ^^ Katherine," 
said Petruchio, ^^ I charge you teU these head- 
strong women what duty they owe their lords 
and htuabands." And to the wonder vof all pre- 
sent, the reformed shrewish lady spoke as elo- 
quently in praise of the wife-like duty of obedi- 
ence, as she had practised it implicitly in a ready 
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submission to Petruchio's will. And Katherme 
once more became famous in Paduav not as 
heretofore, as Katherine the Shrew, but as K^ 
therine the most obedient and duteous wife in 
Padua, 
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THE COMEDY OF ERRORS. 

1 HE states of Syracuse and Ephesus being at 

variance, there was a cruel law made at Ephesus, 
ordaining that if any merchant of Syracuse was- 
seen in the city of Ephesus, he was to be put to 
death, unless he could pay a thousand marks for 
the ransom of his life. 

-ZEgeon, an old merchant of Syracuse, was dis- 
covered in the streets of Ephesus, and brought 
before the duke, either to pay this, heavy fine, or 
to receive sentence of death. 

jEgeon had no money to pay the fine, and the 
duke, before he pronounced the sentence of death 
upon him, desired him to relate the history of 
his life, and to tell for what cause he had ven- 
tured to com6 to the city of Ephesus, which it 
was death for any Syracusan merchant to enter. 

iEgeon said, that he did not fear to die, for 
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^TTom iadi made him weary of his life^ but that 
-a heavier task cotild not have been imposed upon 
;him than to relate the events of his unfortunate 
^e. He then began his own history, in the fol- 
lowing words. 

f* I was born at Syracuse, and brought up to 
ithe profession of a merchant. I married a lady, 
with whom. I lived very happily, but being 
obliged to go to Epidamnium, I wak detaiiied 
^here by my iMisiness six months^ and then, find.* 
ing I should be obliged to stay some time longer^ 
{.sent for my wife, who, as soon as die arriyedf 
was brought to bed of two sons, and what was 
Tery strange, they were both so exactly alik^ 
that it was impossible to distinguish the one from 
the other. At the same time that my w^e was 
brought to bed of these twin»bop, a poor wo* 
man in the inn where my wife lodged was 
brought to bed of two sons, and these twins were 
as much like each other as my two sons were^ 
The parents of these children being exceeding 
poor, I bought the two boys, and brought them 
pp to attend upon my sons. ^ 

: " My sons were very fine children, and my 
wife was not a little proud of two such boys : and 
she daily wishing to return home> I unwillingly 



agreed, and in an e^l hour we |f6t ca dupboard; 
:f or we had not sailed above a kagoe ftomEfir 
idamnium before a dreadfol storin arose, whidi 
^ntinued with sbch Tidlence, that the sailors, 
seeing no chance of saving the ship, crowded mto 
'the boat to save their own lives, leaviiqr us alt>ne 
,in the ship, which we every moment espied 
would be destroyed by the ftiry of the stonn. 

** The incessam weeping of my wife^ aad the 
<]^teous complaints of the pretty babes, wfao »ot 
JcBOwing what to fear, wept lim^ fashion, bec^iuse 
ilhey saw their mother weep, /filledme with: teo- 
sov £ar them, though I did not €or ipyself fear 
death ; and all my thoughts were beat to contrive 
means for their safety. I tied my yovngest son 
to the end of a small spare mast, such as aea^ 
during men provide against storma^ at the other 
end I bound the youngest of the twin^slaires^rand 
at the same time I directed my wife how to fasten 
the other ehiidi^n in like manner to another 
snast* She thus having the care of the two 
eldest children, and I of the two younger, we 
bound ourselves separately to these masts with 
the diSdren ; and but for this contrivance we had 
all been lost, for the ship split on a mighty rock 
and was dashed in pieces, and we clinging to 
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lliese riendcr jna^ts were 8Ut){H>rted ^bo^ th4 
tirator^ iwhere I, bsmng the care of two ^Jtwi- 
«(mn> was imal)k to assist my wUb) who with the 
jother diiMreQ was soon separated from ove } hut 
whHe tbey were yet in my sights they were tfkm 
Vp by a heat of fishermen, irom Corinth (as I 
supposed), and seeing them in safety, I had no 
care but ta struggle with the wild sea wa'ves^ to 
jweserve my dear son and the youngest slave.; At 
length we in our tarn were taken up by a ship, 
aitd the sailors, knowing me, gave us kind wel- 
eome and assistance, and landed us in safety at 
Syracuse^ but from that sad hour I have never 
known what became of my wife and eldest child ^ 
** My youngest son, and now my only care, 
when he was eighteen years of age, began to be 
inquisitive after his mother and his brother, and 
often importuned me that he might take his at* 
tendant, the young slave, who had also lost his 
brother, and go in search of them : at length I 
unwillingly gave consent, for though I anxiously 
iksired to hear tidings of my wife and eldest son, 
yet in sending my younger one to find them, I 
hazarded the loss of him also. It is now seven 
years since my son left me ; five years have I past 
in travelling through the World in search ofiiim : 
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I liat6 b^n in faftbe«t Greece, and thrcr^j 
bounds of Asia, and coasting UoiQie wards I 
here in £phesus> being unwilling t<^ leai 
place unsought that harbours, men ; but tl: 
must end the story of my life, and happy 
t think myself in my deadi, if I Were assui 
wife and sons were living.'^ 
< Here the hapless ^geon ended the accc 
his misfortunes ; and the duke, pitying tl 
fortunate father, who had brought upon 1 
this great peril by his love for his lost son 
if it were not against the laws, which hi 
i^id dignity did not permit him to alter, he 
freely pardon him ; yet. Instead of doomii 
to instant death, as the strict letter of t] 
required, he would give him that day, t< 
he could beg or borrow the money to i 
fine. 

' This day of grace did seem no great fa' 
iEgeon, for not knowing any man in £] 
there seemed to him but little chance tl 
stranger would lend or give him a thousanc 
to pay the fine : and helpless and hopeless 
relief, he retired from the presence of the ( 
the custody of a jailor. 

jEgeon supposed he knew no person ir 
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{itts; but at the very time he was in dahgw 
iof losing his life through the careful search. h» 
was making after his yoigigest son, : that soii and 
Jiis eldest son also were both in the city of 
£phesus. - 

< JSgeon^s sons, ^ liesides being exactly alike . in 
face and person, were both named alike, being 
both called Antipholis, and the two tynn slaves 
^ere also both named Drornio. jEgeon's youngs 
«st son,^ Antipholis of Syracusej he whom^ the 
old man had come to Ephesus to seek, hapr 
^ned to arrive at Ephesus with his slave Dro- 
mio that very same day that jtEgepn did ^ and 
he being also a merchant of Syracuse, he would 
iiave been in the same danger that his father was^ 
but by good fortune he met a friend who toM 
him the peril an old merchant of Syracuse was 
in, and advised biin to pass for a merchant df 
Epidamnium : this Antipholis agreed to do, and 
he was sorry to hear one of his own countrymen 
was in this danger, but he little thought this, old 
merchant was his own father. 

The eldest son of -^geon (who must be called 
Antipholis of Ephesus, to distinguish him from 
his brother Antipholis of Syracuse) had lived at 
£phesus twenty years, and, being a rich masi,^ was 
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wen able to ba^e paid the money for tberansooi 
of his father's life ^ but Antipholis knevr nothit^ 
of his hthj^T, being so young when he was takes 
out of the sea with his mother by the fishermen, 
that he only remembered he had been so pre^ 
•erred, biit he h^ 00 recoU^ctiqa of either his 
&the'r or his mother ; the fishermen who took 
up this Antipholis dnd his mother atid the yoUang 
«Iave Dromio having carried the two children 
away from her (to the great grief of that un* 
happy lady) I intending to sell them, 

Antipholis and Dromio were sold by them tp 
doke Menaphon, a famous warrior, who waf 
imde to the duke of Ephesus, and he carried the 
boys to Ephesus, when he went to visit the duke 
Us nephew. 

Hie duke of Ephesus taking a liking to young 
Antipholis, when he grew up, made him an of« 
ficer in his army, in which he distinguished him- 
self by his great bravery in the wars, where h^ 
saved the life of his patron the duke, who re« 
warded his merit by marrying him to Adriana, a 
rich lady of £{^esus ; with whom he was living 
(his slave Dromio still attending him) at the tim^e 
his father came there. 
Antipholis of Syracuse^ when he parted witk 
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his friend, who advised hiin to szj he ^toi;e^&afi| 
Epidamntum, gave bis sla!ve JDromio soaietPOkM^y 
to carry to the .iim where he inteoded to din0, 
and in the tneantime he said he would wsdfc^boui 
and view the citj^ and observe the iDaoDers of tb^ 
J>e<^le4 

Dromio Was a pleasant fellow, and when Andt 
pholis ^as dull and mdaacholy, he used to divert 
himself with the: 6dd humours and coerty jests of 
his. slave, so that the freedoms of ^eech h^ 
allowed in Dromio were greater than is ustial be? 
tvreen makers and their servants. - 

When Antipholis of Syracuse had sent Dromio 
awmjy he stood a while thinking over his solttary 
wanderings in search of his mother and bis bro-» 
ther, of whom in no place where he landed could 
he hear the least tidings ; and he said sorrowfully 
K> himself, *^I am like a drqp ofwate^: in the 
ocean^ which seeking to find its felloW'-drop, loses 
itsdf in the wide sea* So I unhappily, to find a 
mother and a brother, do lose myself/' 

While he was thus meditating, on bis wearf 
Iraiels, which had hitberto been so useless, Dro-^ 
mio (as be thought) returned. Aptipholis, won*^ 
dering that he came back so sqoo, asked bimi 
when be had left , the money. Now it was. no| 
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his own Dromby but the twin^brodia: that' Cved 
is^ith Antipholis of EphesuSj that he spoke ta 
The two Dromtos and the two Antipholises wece 
still as much alike as ^geon had said they were 
in their infancy ; therefore no wonder Antlphbla 
thought it was his own slave returned, and asked 
him why he came back so soon. Drbmip re- 
plied, " My mistress sent me to bid you come to 
dinner. The capon bums, and the pig falls froxn 
the spit, and the meat will be all cold ,if you .do 
not come home/' These jests are out .of sea^ 
son," said Antipholis : ** where did you leave the 
money?" Dromio still answering, that his mis- 
tress bad sent hiip to fetch Antipholis to dipner : 
"What mistress?" said Antipholis. " Whyj 
yoiir worship's wife, sir,^' replied Dromio. , An- 
tipholis having no wife,.; he was very angry with 
Dromio, and said, ** Becausfe I familiarly some-» 
times chat with you, you presume to jest with me 
in this free manner. I am not in a sportivflf 
humour now: where is the: money? we being: 
iHrangers here, how dare you trust so. great a 
charge from your own custody ?" Dromio hear** 
ing his master, as he thought him, talk of their 
being strangers, supposing Antipholis was jestingy 
replied merrily, *• I pray you, sir, jest as yxm.sit 
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at dinner : I had no charge biit to fetoh you 
home> to dine with my mistress and her «i$ter." 
JNow Antipholis lost all patience^ and beat Dro<- 
Jiiio, who ran home, and told his mistress that his 
master had refused to come to dinner^ and said 
that he had no wife. 

Adriana, the wife of Antipholis of Ephesus^ 
was very angry, when s}ie heard that her hus- 
band said he had no wife ; for she was of a 
jealous, temper, and she said her husband meant 
that he loved another lady better than herself; 
and «he began to fret, and say unkind words 
of jealousy and reproach of her husband ; and 
her . sister Luciana, who ^lived with her, tried 
in vain to persuade her out of her groundless 
suspicions. : 

Antipholis of Syracuse went to the inn, and 
found Dromio with the money in safety there, 
and seeing his own Dromio, he was going again 
to chide him for his free jests, when Adriana came 
up to . him, and not doubting but it was hqr 
husband she saw, she began to reproach him for 
looking strange upon her (as well he might, never 
having 4jeen this angry lady before) ; and then she 
told him how well he loved her before they were 
jnarried, and that now he loved some other lady 

VOL. 11. D 
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instead of liier, ** How comes it noivi my hus?- 
baiia,^ said ste, ** O how comes it that I huve 
lost your love ?" *' Plead you to me, fair dame ?" 
said tte astonished Ahtipholis. It was in Vain tb 
told her he was riot her husband, and that lie Md 
been in Ephesus but two hoiirs; she insisted 
on his going home with her, and Antipholis at 
last, teing unable to get away, went with hcfr to 
his brother's house, arid dindd with Adriana and 
lier sister, the one callihg him husband and the 
other brother, he, all amazed, tlunkirig he must 
nave been married to her in his sleep, or that he 
was sleeping now. And Dromio, who followied 
thea^, was ho less surprised, for the cook-mkid, 
who was his brother's wife, also claimed him for 
her husband. 

While Antipholis of Syracuse was dining with 
his brother's wife, his brother, fhe real huisbahd, 

returned home to dinner with his slaVe Dromio; 

It . . 

tut the servants would riot open the door, be- 
cause their mistress had ordered them ribt to ad- 

"init any company; and When they repeatedly 
Tchocked, arid said they were Antipholis and 

^E)r6riii6, the maids laughed at them, land said 
that Antipholis was at dinner with their mis- 

tress, arid Dromio Was in 't\\^ V!\l^<ett\^^jMl 
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tlvou^ tlibey almost knocked the door down^ they 
could cxiot £aln adnuttance, and at last Anti-^ 
pholis went away Tery angry, and strangely sur- 
prised at hearing a gentleman was dining with hi3 
wife* 

When Antipholis of Syracuse had finished his^ 
dinner, he was so perplexed at the Jady's still per- . 
sisting in calling him husband, and at hearing that 
Dromio had also been claimed by the cook->maidj 
that he left the house, as soon as he could find 
any pretence to >get away ; for though he was very, 
much pleased with Luciana, the sister^ yet the 
jealous-ttempered Adriana he disliked very much, 
nor was Dromio at all better satisfied with his fair 
wife in the kitchen; therefore both master and 
man were glad to get away from their new wives 
as fast as they could. 

The moment Antipholis of Spacuse bad left 
the house, he was met bv a goldsmith, who mis- 
taking him, as Adriana had done, for Antipholis 
of Epbesus, gave him a gold chain, calling him 
by his name ; and when Antipholis would have 
refused the chain, saying it did not belong to 
him, the, goldsmith. replied he made it by his owa 
©rdersj and went away, leaving the chaia va.\>^> 
hands of AntipboUsy.xrho ord^ti^d \va toaxw^x^^ 

D2 
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mio to get 'tis things on bbard a ship, not- choosing- 
to stay in a place any longer, where he met with 
such strange adventures that he surely thought 
himself bewitched. 

The goldsmith who had given the chain to the 
wrong Antipholis, was arrested immediately after 
for a sum of money he owed-; and Antipholis,' 
the married brother, to whom the goldsmith 
thought he had given the chain, happened to 
come to the place where the officer was arresting 
the goldsmith, who, when he saw Antipholis, 
as^ed him to pay for the gold chain he had just 
delivered -to him, th6 price amounting to nearly 
the same sum -as that for which he had been ar- 
rested. Antipholis denying the having received 
the chain, and the goldsmith persisting to declare 

^ that he had but a few minutes before given it to 
him, they disputed this matter a long tinfie, both 
thinking they -were right, for Antipholis knew 
the goldsmith never gave him the chain, and, so 
like were the two brothers, the goldsmith was 
as certain he had delivered the -chain into his 
hands, till at last the officer- took the goldsmith" 
away to prison for the debt he owed, and at the 
same time the goldsmith » made the, officer arrest 

Antipholk for the ptke o£ A\ie c\v5Cms ^c^ xJoax.-jx 
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tke conclusion of their dispute, Antipbolis and 
.the merchant were both taken away to prison 
together. 

As Antipholis was going to prispnj he met 
Dromio of Syracuse, his brother's slave, and. mis- 
taking him for his own, he ordered him, to go to 
^Adriana his wife, and .tell her to send the money 
for which he was arrested. Dromio wondering 
that his master should send liim back to the 
strange house where he dined, and from which 
he had just before been in such haste to depart» 
did not/dare to reply, though he came to tell his 
master the ship was ready to sail ; for he saw An- 
,tipholis was in no humour to be jested with. 
Therefore he went away, grumbling within him- 
self that he must return to Adriana's house^ 
/' Where,*' said he, *' Dowsabel claims me for a 
husband : but I must go, for servants must obey 
their masters' commands." 

Adriana gave him the money, and as Dromio 
was returning, he met Antipholis of Syracuse, who 
\V2LS still in amaze at the surprising adventures 
he met with ; for his brother being well known 
in Ephesus, there was hardly a man he met in 
the streets but saluted him as an old acquaint- 
ance: some offered him mone^ 7^\x\c\^. n^cist^^tcw^ 

d3 . 
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was owing to him, some invited him to come and 
see them, and some gave him thanks for kind- 
nesses they said he had done them, all mistaking 
him for his brother. A taylor shewed him some 
silks he had bought for him, and insisted upon 
taking measure of him for some clothes. 

Antipholis began to think he was among a na» 
tion of sorcerers and witches, and Dromio did 
not zX all relieve his master from his bewildered 
thoughts, by asking him how he got free from 
the officer who was carrying him to prison, and 
giving him the purse of gold which Adriana had 
sent to pay the debt with. This talk of Dro- 
niio's of the arrest and of a prison^ and of the 
money he had brought from Adriana, perfectly 
confounded Antipholis, and he said, ** This fel- 
low Dromio is certainly distracted, and we wan- 
der here in illusions ;" and quite terrified at his 
own confused thoughts, he cried out, ** Some 
blessed power deliver us from this strange 
place !" 

And now another stranger came up to him,i 
and she was a lady, and she too called him 
Antipholis, and told him he had dined with 
her that day, and asked him for a gold chain 
irhich she said he had promised to ^vve her* 
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Antipholis now lost all patience, an4 calling 
her a sorceress, he denied that he had ever pro- 
mised her a phain, or dined with her, or had even 
seen her face before that moment. The lady 
persisted in affirming he had dined with her, and 
had promised her a chain, which Antipholis still 
denying, she farther said, that she had given hjm> 
a valuahle ring, and if he would not give her the 
gold chain, she insisted upon having her own 
ring again. On this Antipholis became quite 
ff antic, and again calling her sorceress and witch, 
ai^d denying z\\ knowledge of her or her ring, 
ran away from her, leaving her astonished at his 
Words and his .wild looks, for nothing to her ap- 
peared more certain than that he had dined with* 
^er, and that she had given him a ring, in conse- 
^q^qence of his promising to make her a present of 
a gold chain. But this lady had fallen into the 
<>^me mistake the others had done, for she haiji 
taken him for his brother : the married Antipho* 
lis had done all the things she taxed this Anti* 
phglis with. 

'\V"hen th<9 married Antipholis was denied en- 
trance into his own house (those within suppose- 
jnghim to be alreadjr .ther^), h(^ had gone away 
Vj^ry arigry, believing it to be; ou^ oJ|^.Vv^^^?f&2> 

B 4 
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jealous freaks, to which she was very subject, 
and remembering that she had often falsely ac- 
cused him of visiting other ladies, he to be re- 
venged on her for shutting him out of his own 
house, determined to go and dine with this lady, 
and she receiving him with great civility, and 
his wife having so highly offended him, Anti- 
pholis promised to give her a gold chain, which 
he had intended as a present for his wife ; it was 
the same chain which the goldsmith by mistake 
had given to his brother. The lady liked so well 
the thoughts of having a fine gold chain, that she 
gave the married Antrpholis a ring ; which when, 
as she supposed (taking his brother for him), he 
denied, and said he did not know her, and left 
her in such a wild passion, she began to think he 
was certainly out of his' senses ; and presently 
she resolved to go and tell Adriana that her hus- 
band was mad. And while she was telling it to 
Adriana, he came, attended by the jailor (who 
allowed him to come home to get the money to 
pay the debt), for the purse of money, which 
Adriana had sent by Dromio, and he had deli- 
vered to the other Antipholis. 

Adriana believed the story the lady told her 
of her liusband^s madness musl'b^ vtxi^v^^^'evXsfc. 
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reproached her for shutting him out of his own 
house ; and remembering how he had proteste4 
all dinner-time that he was not her husband^ and 
had never been in Ephesus till that day, she had 
po doubt that he was mad; she therefore paid 
tjie jailor the money, and having discharged 
him, she ordered her servants to bind her hus- 
band with ropes, and had him conveyed into a ' 
dark room, and sent for a doctor to come and 
cure him of his madness : Antipholis all the while 
hotly, exclaiming against this false accusation, 
which the exact likeness he bore to his brother 
had brought upon him. But his rage only the 
more confirmed them in the belief that he was 
mad ; and Dromio persisting in the same story, 
they bound him also, and took him away along 
with his master.. 

.. Soon after Adriana had put her husband into 
confinement, a servant came to tell her that An- 
tipholis and Dromio must have broken loose 
from their keepers, for that they were both walk- 
ing at liberty in the next street. On hearing 
this, Adriana ran out to fetch him home, taking 
some people with her to secure her husband 
again ; and her sister went along with her. When 
they came to the gates o£ ^ cown^wX. ycl ^^\s. 

D 5 
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neighbonrhood, there they saw Antiphdiis mi 
Dromio, as they thought^ being again dec6iv6d by 
the likeness of the twin-brothers. 

Antipholis of Syracuse was still 1>esetM?ith the 
perplexities this likeness had brought upon hiiii* 
The chain which the goldsmith had given hipi 
was about his neck, and the goldsmith was re- 
proaching him for denying that he had it, and 
refusing to pay for it, and Antipholis was protest- 
ing that the goldsmith freely gave him the chain! 
in the morning, and that from that hour he had 
never seen the goldsmith again. 

And now Adriana came up to him, and claimed 
him as her lunatic husband, who had escaped 
from his keepers ; and the men she brought whh 
her were going to lay violent hands on Antipholis 
and Dromio ; but they ran into the convent, and 
Antipholis begged the abbess to give him shelter 
in her house. 

And now came out the lady abbess herself to 
enquire into the cause of this disturbance. She 
was a grave and venerable lady, and wise to judge 
of what she saw, and she would not too hastily 
give up the man who had sought protection in 
her house ; so she strictly questioned the wife 
about the story she told of her husband's mad- 
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n^55> itnd ,she ^aid, " What is the cause of this 
sudden distiemper gf your hpsband's? ,Has he 
Ipst his wealth at ;sea ? Or is it the death of 
^Q.qfie dear friend that has disturbed his mind ?'* 
Adriana replied, that no such things as these had 
bejefn the cause. ." Perhaps/' said the abbess, 
*^ he has fixed his affections on some other lady 
tt^an vpu, his wife ; and th^t has driven him to 
this §t9te." Adriana said i^he had long thought 
the lovp of some othqr lady was the cause of his 
fcequ^iit absences from hpme. Now it was not 
his love for another, but ^the teazjng jealousy of 
his w: jfe's^ temper, that.often pbliged Antipholis to 
l0aY,e his home ; and (the abbess suspecting this 
from the vehemence of Adriana 's manner) to 
If^p the truth, she said, '* You should have re- 
prehended him fqr, this," ** Why so I did," re- 
plied Adriana. /* Ay," said , the abbess, ** but; 
perhaps not enough.' Adriana, willing to con« 
vince the abbess that she had said enough to An- • 
tipholis on this subject, replied, " It was the con- 
stant subject of our conversation : in bed I would 
> • ' . - . ' ' .- < , .' , > 

npt let him sleep Jfor speaking of it. At table I 
would not let him eat fgr speaking of it. When 
l^w^ alone with him, I talked of nothing else j 
and in company I gave him frequent hints of it* 
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Still all my talk was how vile and bad it was in 
him to love any lady better than me.^ 

The lady abbess» having drawn this fiill con* 
fession from the jealous Adriana, now said, ** And 
therefore comes it that your husband is mad. 
The venomous clamour of a jealous woman is a 
more deadly poison than a mad dog^s tooth. It 
seems his sleep was hindered by your railing ; no 
wonder that his head is light : and his meat was 
sauced with your upbraidings; unquiet meals 
make ill digestions, and that has thrown him into 
this fever. You say his sports were disturbed 
by your brawls ; being debarred from the enjoy- 
ment of society and recreation, what could ensue 
but dull melancholy and comfortless despair ? 
The consequence is then, that your jealous fits 
have made your l^usband mad." 

Luciana would have excused her sister, saying, 
she always reprehended her husband mildly ; and 
she said to her sister, *' Why do you hear these 
rebukes without answering them ?*' But the ab- 
bess had made her so plainly perceive her fault, 
that she could only answer, " She has betrayed 
me to my own reproof." 

Adriana, though ashamed of her own conduct, 
still insisted on having her husbandr delivered up 
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to her ; but the abbess would suffer no person to 
enter her house, nor would she deliver up this 
unhappy man to the care of the jealous wife, 
determining herself to use gentle means for 
his recovery, and she retired into her house 
again, and ordered her gates to be shut against 
them. 

During the course of this eventful day, in 
which so many errors had happened from the 
likeness the twin brothers bore to each other, old 
jEgeon's day of grace was passing away, it being 
now near sunset : and at sunset he was doomed 
to die, if he could not pay the money. 

The place of his execution was near this con- 
vent, and here he arrived just as the abbess re- 
tired into the convent ; the duke attending in per- 
son, that if any offered to pay the money, he 
might be present to pardon him. 

Adriana stopped this melancholy procession) 

' and cried out to the duke for justice, telling him 

• that the abbess had refused to deliver up her 

lunatic husband to her care. "While she was 

' speaking, her real husband and his servant Dro- 

' mio, who had got loose, canie before the duke to 

demand justice, complaining that his wife had 

confined him on a false charge of lunacy; and 



^telUojg in ,wJtiat manner Jtie had .broken his 
.bands, and d^idn^^d the vigilance of his keepers. 
Adciana was strangely. s,urprised to^ee her hu$r 
ban4> Khen she thQught be had been within the 
.convent. 

,^geon seeing his son, concluded this wasth^ 
son who had left him to go in search of his mo- 
ther and -his brother; and hefeU secure that this 
dear son would readily pay the, money demanded 
<for his ransom. He therefore spoke to Anti- 
phoUs in words of fatherly aSectipn, with joyful 
hope that he .should now be released. But to the 
utter astonishment qf ^geon, his son denied all 
knowledge of him, as well he might, for this 
Antipholis had never seen his father since the^y 
were separated in the storm in his infancy^ but 
while the poor old ^geon was in vain endea- 
vouring to make his son acknowledge him,thinlf- 
ing surely that either his griefs and the anxieties 
he had suffered had so strangely altered him that 
his son did not know him, or else that he was 
ashamed to acknowledge his father in his misery ; 
in the midst of this perplexity, the lady abbess 
and the other Antipholis and Dromio came out, 
and the wondering Adriana saw two hijsban^s 
and two Dromios standing before her. 
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» • 

d now these riddling errors, which had 90 
^xedthdm all, were clearly made out. Wjtiea 
ike saw the two Antipholises and the two 
ios both so exactly alikie, he at once conr 
ed aright of these seeming mysteries, forlie 
nbered the stiMry ^geon had told him in 
orning ; and he said, these men must beibe 
HIS of ^geon and their twin slaves. 
: now an unlooked-for joy indeed comi> 
I the history of JBgeon ; and the tale he 
1 the morning told in sorrow, and und^ 
ice of death, before the setting sun went 
was brought to a happy conclusion, for the 
ible lady abbess made herself known to be 
mg-lost wife of ^geon, and the fond mo- 
•f the two Antipholises. 
len the fishennen took the eldest Antipholis 
^f<>mio away from her, she entered a nun- 
smd by her wise and virtuous conduct she 
: length made lady abbess of this convent, 
I discharging the rites of hospitality to an 
>py stranger, she had unknowingly protected 
^n son. 

fill ecHigratulations and affectionate greet- 
between these long separated parents and 
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their children, made them for a while forget that 
.£geon was yet under sentence of death: but 
when they were become a little calm, Antipholis 
of Ephesus offered the duke the ransom-money 
for his father's life ; but the duke freely pardoned 
^^geon, and would not take the money. And 
the duke went with the abbess and her newly- 
found husband and children into the convent, to 
hear this happy family discourse at leisure of the 
blessed ending of their adverse fortunes. And 
the two Dromios' humble joy must not be forgot- 
ten ; they had their congratulations and greetings 
too, and each Dromio pleasantly complimented 
his brother on his good looks, being well pleased 
to see his own person (as in a glass) shew so 
handsome in his brother. 

Adriana had so well profited by the good 
counsel of her mother-in-law, that she never 
after cherished unjust suspicions, or was jealous 
of her husband. 

Antipholis of Syracuse married the fair Luci- 
ana, the sister of his brother's wife y and the 
good old ^geon, with his wife and sons, lived 
at Ephesus many years. Nor did the unravellin^ 
of these perplexities so entirely remove ev^ 
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ground of mistake for the future, but that some- 
times, to remind them of adventures past, comical 
blunders would happen, and the one Antipholis, 
and the one Dromio, be mistaken for the other, 
making altogether a pleasant and diverting Co- 
medy of Errors* 



TALE THE FOURTEENTH. 



MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 

In the city of Vienna there once reigned a duke 
of such a mild and gentle temper, that he suf- 
fered his subjects to neglect the laws with impu- 
nity; and there was in particular one law, the 
existence of which was almost forgotten, the 
duke never having put it in force during his whole 
reign. This was a law dooming any man to the 
punishment of death, who should live with a wo- 
man that was not his wife ; and this law through 
the lenity of the duke being utterly disregarded, 
the holy institution of marriage became neg- 
lected, and complaints were every day made to 
the duke by the parents of the young ladies in 
Vienna, that their daughters had been seduced 
from their protection, and were living as the com- 
panions of single men. 

The good duke perceived witK sorrow this 
growing evil among his subjects *, but he thought 
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a sudden change in himself from the indul«- 
e be had hitherto shewn, to the strict seve^ 
requisite to check this abuse, would make his 
le (who had hitherto loved him) consider 
as a tyrant : therefore he determined to ab- 
himself a while from his dukedom, and de- 

another to the full exercise of his power, 
the law against these dishonourable lovers 
it be put in effect, without giving offence 
1 unusual severity in his own person, 
igelo, a man who bore the reputation of a 

in Vienna for his strict and rigid life, was 
>n by the duke as a fit person to undertake 
important charge ; and when the duke ini- 
d his design to lord Escalus, his chief cpuii- 
, Escalus said, <' If any man in Vienna be 
)rth to undergo such ample grace and ho- 
, it is lord Angelo." And now the duke 
ted from Vienna under pretence of making 
rney into Poland, leaving Angelo to act as 
ord deputy in his absence } but the duke's 
ce was only a feigned one, for he privately 
led to Vienna^ habited Uk.e a friar, with the 
t to watch unseen the conduct of the saintly- 
ng Angelo. 
happened just about the time that Aogelo 
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was invested with his new dignity, that a gentle- 
man, whose name was Claudio, had seduced- a 
young lady from her parents; and for this' of- 
fence, by command of the new lord deputy, 
Claudro was taken up and committed to prison, 
and by virtue of the old law which had been 
so long neglected, Angelo sentenced Claudio to 
be beheaded. Great interest was made for tlie 
pardon of younjg Claudio, and the good old lord 
Escalus • himself interceded for him. *^ Alas/* 
said he, ** this gentleman whom I would save had 
an honourable father, for whose sake I pray you 
pardon the young man's transgression." But 
'Angelo replied, " We must not make a scare- 
crow of the law, setting it up to frighten birds 
of prey, till custom, finding it harmless, makes 
it their perch, and not their terror. Sir, he 
must die." 

Lucio, the friend of Claudio, visited him in 
the prison, and Claudio said to him, " I pray 
you, Lucio, do me this kind service. Go to my 
sister Isabel, who this day proposes to enter the 
convent of Saint Clare; acquaint her with the 
danger of my state ; implore her that she make 
friends with the strict deputy ; bid her go herself 
to Angelo. I have great hopes in that 5 for. she 
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can discourse with prosperous art^ and wdl she 
can persuade ; besides, there is a speechless dia- 
lect in youthful sorrow, such as moves men." 

Isabel, the sister of Claudio, had, as he saidf 
that day entered upon her noviciate in the con- 
vent, and it was her intent after passing through 
herprobation as a novice, to take the veil, and 
she was enquiring of a nun concerning the rules 
of the convent, .when they heard the voice of 
Lucio, who, as he^ entered that religious house, 
said, "Peace be in this place!*' ^' Who is it 
that speaks ?" said Isabel. ** It is a man'^s voice,'* 
replied the nun : ^* Gentle Isabel, go to him, and 
learn his business ; you may, I may not. When 
you have taken the veil, you must not speak with 
men but in the presence of the prioress ; then 
if yoii speak, you must not shew your facje, or if 
you shew your face, you must not speak.'* ** And 
have you nuns no farther privileges ?" said IsabeU 
" Are not these large enough ?" replied the nun. 
^ Yes, truly," said Isabel : " I speak- not as de- 
siring more, but rather wishing a more strict re- 
straint upon, the sisterhood, the votarists of Saint 
Clare." Again they heard the voice of Liicio, 
and. the nun said, *' He calls again. I pray you 
answer; him.." Jisabel then went out to Lucto, 
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and in answer to liis salutation^ satd» ^* Peace and 
prosperity ! Who is it that calls f *' Then Lticta, 
approaqlnng her with reverence, said, ^^ HsiU 
virgin, if such you be, as the roses in your 
cheeks proclaim yon are no less ! can yon brisg 
me to the sight of Isabel, a novice of Has 
place, and the £air sister to her unhappy brc^ 
ther Claudio ?" " Why her .unhappy brother ?" 
said Isabel, ^^ let me ask : fdr I am that Isabel, 
and his sister." ** Fair and gentle lady," he re- 
p>lied, ** yotfr brother kindly greets you by me ^ 
he is in prison." ** Woe is me ! for what ?'* said 
Isabel. Lucio then told her, Claudio was impri-* 
soned for seducii^ a young maiden. ^^ Ah," 
said she, .^^ I fear it is my comin Juliet." Juliet 
and Isabel were not related, but they called each 
other cousin in remembrance of their school^days 
friendship ; and as Isabel knew that Juliet loved 
Qaudio, she feared she had been led by her af- 
fection for him into this transgression. ** She it 
is," replied Lucio. " Why then let my brother 
marry Juliet," said Isabel. Lucio replied, that 
Clsmdio would gladly inarry JuHet, bOt that the 
lord deputy had sentenced him to die for his 
offence ^ ^* Unless," said he, *^ you have the ^gra^ 
byjc/^hir prater to so&eu Ang^V^ ^vcA^&six: v& 
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my ttisineSs betw'teen you and your poor b'ro- 
thfer/' ^' Alis," said Isabel, *' what poor abilitjr 
fe ihfere in me to do him gdbd ? I doubt 1 have 
tio ^wer t6 move Angelo." ** Our doubts are 
teitors,*- sard Liicio, ** and make us lose the 
%dod we might often win, by fearing to attempt 
It- Go to lord Angelo ! When maidens sue, 
-and fared, and weep, men give like gods." *' I 
will see what I can do," said Isabel : ** I will but 
jstay to give the prioress notice of the affair, and 
tlien I will go to Angelo, Commend me to my 
brother: sdon at night I will send him word of 
'my success," 

Isabel hastened to the palace, and threw her- 
self on her kn^es before Angelo, saying, " I am 
a woeful suitor to your honour, if it will please 
"your hbnour to hdar nie.'* " Well, what is your 
'stnti" said Angelo. She then made her petition 
'Inthe most moving terms for her brother's life. 
But Ahgeld said, " Maiden, there is no remedy: 
your brbther is sentenced, and he must die." 
** O joist, but severe law P said Isabel : *' I had a 

'foother then — Heaven keep your honour !" and 
... * ■ >■ 

~^Iie w^ aboiit to depart. Biit Lucio, Who had 

-^accompanied ^her, sard, **' Give it bot pver ^o\ 

^retom to him ag^ln, inlx^^V Yiitri^ Vcife^ ^^^ 
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before him, hang upon his gown. You are t^^ j, 
cold : if you should need a pin> you could t^jy/r 
with a more tame tongue desire it .'V Then agafiy/ 
Isabel on her knees implored for mercy. " He is 
sentenced," said Angelo : ** it is too late." " Too ' 
late !" said Isabel : " Why, no ; I that do apeak a j 
word, may call it back again. Believe this, my 
lord, no ceremony that to great ones belongs, 
not the king's crown, nor the deputed sword, the 
marshal's truncheon, nor the judge's robe, he,- 
comes them with one half so good a grace a$ 
mercy does." ** Pray you begone," said An- 
gelo. But still Isabel intreated ; and she said, . 
*' If my brother had been as you, and you as he, 
you might have slipt like him, but he like yoji 
would not have been so stern. I would to 
Heaven I had your power, and you were Isa- 
bel. Should it then be thus ? No, I wQuld tell 
you what it were to be a jud^e, and what a .pri- 
soner." ** Be content, fair nuid !" said Angelo : 
*' it is the law, not I, condemns your brother. 
Were he my kinsman, my brother, pr nxy son, 
it should be thus with him. He must die to- 
morrow." "To-morrow?" said Isabel; " Oh- 
that is sudden : spare him, spare him \ he is not 
prepared for death* Even for our kitchens yffi : 
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kill the ^owl in season ; shall we serve Heaven 
^ith less respect than we miniver to oiir gross 
selves? Good, good toy lord, bethink yoti, 
none have died for my brother's ofience^ 
though many 'ha^e couimitted it. So yoa 
would be die first that gives this sertten<^e» 
and he the first that suflFers it. Go ta your 
own bosom, my lord ; knock there, and ask 
your heart what it does know that is 4ike my 
"brother's fault ; if it confess a natural guiltiness, 
such as his is, let>it ndt sotind a thought again^ 
my brother's life !" Her last words more moved 
Angelo than all she had before said, for the 
beauty of Isabel had raised a guilty passion in hi$ 
h.eart, and he began to form thoughts of disho^ 
iiourable love^ such as Claudio's^me had been ; 
and the conflict in his mind made him to turn 
^way from Isabel : but she called Mm back, say^ 
ing, " Gentle my lord, turn backj hark, how I 
will bribe you. Good my lord, turn back!*^ 
^* How, bribe me!" said Angelo, astonished that 
«he should think of ofiering him a bribe. ^ Ay/' 
said Isabel, ** with such gifts that Heaven itself 
shall share with jtm; not with 'golden treasures, 
or those glittering ^ones, whose price ia either 
rich or poor as fancy values them, but with true 
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pT3,yeM hfxsLt shaii be* up to Heav^ea. before sun^ 
j?ise-^pray«rs from preserved souls, from fasting 
fnaids whose minds are dedicated to nothing 
temporal/' ** Well, come to me to-naorrow," 
said Aiigelo. And for this short respite of her 
Jsrothfer's life, and for this permission that she 
ii^i^t be heard again» she left him with the joy*^ 
&l hopf^ that s&e should at last prevail over his 
9tern nature : and as she went away, she said, 
y lleaven keep your honour safe ! Heaven save 
yoilr honour V Which when Angelo heard, he 
said within hi^ heart, ** Amen, I would be saved 
frpm thee ai;id from thy virtues :'* and then, af- 
frighted at his own evil thoughts, he said, *' What 
is thisjp What is this? Do I lov« her, that I 
defire to h^r her speak again, and feast upoa 
her eyes ? What is it I dream on ? The cun- 
■miPg enemy of mankind, to catch a saint, with 
saintsf does bait the hook. Never could an im* 
imodest woman once stir my temper, but this vir- 
tuous woman subdues me quite. Even till now^ 
when men wer« Ipnd, I smiled, and wondered at 

In the guilty conflict in his mind Angelo suf>- 
feted more that night, than the prisoner h^e h^4 
^^. severely sentenced; for in the prison Claudjp 



4n^ disked by the good duke^ who in his friar's 
habit taught the young man the way to Heaven, 
preaching to him the wards of penitence and 
peace. But Angeio felt all the pangs of irreso- 
Ime guilt: now wishing to seduce Isabel from the 
paths .of innocence and honour , and now suSer-^ 
ing remorse and horfoir for a crime as yet but in-^ 
tentional. But in the end his evil thoughts 
prevailed \ and h6 who had so lately started at 
the offer df a bribe, resolved to tempt this 
maiden with so high a bribe, as she might not be^ 
able to resist, even with the precious gift of her 
dear brother's life. 

; When Isabel came in the morning, Angeio de- 
^ed die might be admitted alone to his pre- 
sence; and being there^ he said to her, if she 
would yield to him her virgin honour, and trans*' 
gress even as Juliet had done with Claudio, he 
would give her her brother's life : " for," said 
he, " I love you, Isabel." *< My brother," said 
Isabel, '* did so love Juliet, and yet you tell me* 
he shall die for it." ** But," said Angeio; 
^ Claudio shall not die, if you will consent to 
visit me by stealth at night, even as Juliet left 
her father's house at night to come to Glaudro.'^ 
Isabel liB amaz^nept at bis words, ^^X>^&^4\^ 
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tempt her to the same fault for which he passed' 
sentence of death upon her brother, said, **' I 
would do as much for my poor brother as for 
myself ; that is, were I under sentetice of death, 
the impression of keen whips I would wear as 
rubies, and go to my death as to a bed that 
longii)g I liad been sick for, ere I would yield 
inyself up to this shame/' And then .she told 
him, she hoped he only spoke these words to try 
her virtue. But he said, '* Believe me on my 
honour, my words express my purpose/' Isabel, 
angered to the heart to hear him use the word 
Honour to express such dishonourable purpbses, 
said, ^^ Ha ! little honour, to be much believed i 
and most pernicious purpose. I will proclaim 
thee, Angelo ; look for it ! Sign nle a present 
pardon for my brother, or I will tell the world 
aloud what man thou art !" " Who w^ill believe 
you, Isabel ?" said Angelo : " my unsoiled name, 
the austereness of my life, my word vouched 
gainst yours, will outweigh your accusation. 
Redeem your brother by yielding to my will, or 
he 'shall die to-morrow. As for you, say what 
you can, my false will ovcrweigh your true stoiy. 
Answer me to-morrow.'* 
^^ Tp whom should I complain ? Did I tell 
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tbiSy who would believe me ?" said Isabel, as she 
went towards the dreary prison where her bro- 
ther was confined. When she arrived therO) 
her brother was in pious conversation with the 
dul^e^ who in his friar's habit had also visit^ 
Juliet, and brought both these guilty lovers to a 
proper sense of their fault ; and unhappy Juliet 
with tears and a true remorse confessed, that shie 
was more to blame than Claudio, in that she 
tdUingly consented to his dishonourable soli- 
citations. 

As Isabel entered the room where Claudio was 
-confined, she said, ''Peace be here, grace^ and 
good company!" "Who is there?" said the 
•disguised duke : '' come in ; the wish deserves, a 
welcome." ** My business is a word or two 
-with Claudio," said Isabel. Then the duke left 
them together, and desired the provost, who had 
the charge of the prisoners, to place him where 
he might overhear their conversation. 

** Now, sister, what is the comfort !" said 
Claudio. Isabel told him he must prepare for 
death on the morrow. *' Is there no remedy ?"' 
said Claudio. " Yes, brother," replied Isabel, 
** there is; but such a one, as if you consented to 
itf would strip your honour from you, and leave 
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you naked." "Let me knowl the pomf ,'^ ^safd 
'Claudia. '* O, I do fear you, Qaudio V^ replied 
(his sister; *• and I quake lest you should wish to 
live, and more respect the triSing teriri of six oi* 
^even winters added to your life> trhaa your per- 
ipetual honour ! Do you dare to die ? The sehse 
of death is most in apprehension ; and the pocr 
-beetle that we tread upon, feels a pang as great 
•as when a giant dies/* *' Why da you give me 
-this sliame ?" said Claudio, " Think, you I catt 
fetch a resolution from flowery tenderness ? If 
I must die, I will encounter darkness as a brjdej^ 
'and hug it in my arms.*' " There spoke my htft^ 
ther/' said Isabel; ^* there my father's gravfe dii 
utter forth a voice. Yes, you must die; yeti» 
'Would you think it» Qaudio i this ovtwardrsainted 
deputy, if I would yield to him my virgin ho^ 
nour, would grant your life. O, were it but my 
life,,! would lay it down for your deliverance as 
frankly as a pin !" " Thanks, dear Isabel I*' said 
Claudio. " ]Be ready to die to-morrow," *said 
Isabel. ** Death is a fearful thing," said Claudiow 
** And shamed life a hateful,'* replied his sister.. 
But the thoughts of death now overcame -die 
constancy of Claudio's temper, and terror^ such 
as the guilty: only at their deaths do kiK>W4 
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&^sai(iiig hinr, he cried out, ^' Sweet sister, let me 
live J The sin you do to save a brother's life> 
nature dispenses with the deed so far, that it 
becomes a virtue.** ** O faithless coward ! O 
dishonest wretch !" said Isabel : " would yo* 
preserve your life by your sister's shame ? ' O 
fie, fie, fie f I thought, my brother, you had 
m you such a mind of honour, that had yoo 
twenty heads to render up on twenty blocks, you' 
wotdd have yielded them up all, before your sister 
should stoop to such dishonour. " " Nay, hear 
me, Isabel !'' said Claudio. But what he would 
have said in defence of his weakness, in desiring 
to live by the dishonour of his virtuous sifter, 
was interrupted by the entrance of the dukej. 
who said, ** Claudio, I have overheard what has 
past between you and your sister. Angelo had 
never the purpose to corrupt her ; what he s^d, 
has only been to make trial of her virtue. She 
having the truth of honour in her, has given 
him that gracious denial which he is most glad 
to receive. There is no hope that he will par- 
don you ; therefore pass your hours in prayer, 
and make ready lor death." Then Glaudio< 
repented of kts weakness, and said, *^ Let me ask 
my sisterV pardott f I am so out of iove wkh 

£4 
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Ufe, that I will sue to be rid of itJ' And Clfttid^Q 
^^tired,, overwhelmed witlji sh^p[ie and sorrow for 
Ws fault. 

> Th^ duke being now alone with Isabel^ com<t 
Vieaded her virtuous resolution^ spying, •* Thci 
hand that made you fair, has made yoa. good." 
^ 0/' said Isabel> " how. much is the good duke 
deceived ifi Angelol if ever he return, and I 
q»n speak to him, I will discover his. govern* 
ment." Isabel knew not that she was. even now 
making the discovery she threatened. The duke 
tepliedf^ *' That shall not be much amiss>; yet as; 
the matter now stands, Angelo wiU repel yotur 
accusation ; therefore lend an attentive ear tamy 
^dvising^. I believe that you may most righte* 
Qusly do a poor wronged lady a merited benefiti 
redeem your brother from the angry, law, do no 
^ain tp your own most gracious person, and 
much please the absent duke^ if peradventure he 
shall ever return to have notice of this business." 
Isabel said. She had a spirit to do any thing he 
desired, provided it was nothing wrong. " Vir- 
tue is bold, and never fearful,'^ said the duke: 
and than he asked her, if she had ever heard of 
Mariana, the sister of Frederick, the great soldier 
V^Uq was drowned at s^a« ** I have heard of the 
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lady/' said Isabel^ *^ and good words treat with 
her name.*' " This lady," said the duke, *« is 
the wife of Angelo ; but her marriage dowry wnsr 
on board the vessel in which her brother pe- 
rished, and mark how heavily this befel to ikit 
poor gentlewoman ! for, beside the loss of a most 
noble and renowned brother, who in his Ipve 
towards her was ever most kind and natural, in 
the wreck of her fortune she lost the affections 
of her husband, the welUseeming Angelo;. wjio 
pretending to discover some dishonour in this 
honourable lady (though the true, cause was the 
loss of her dowry) . left her in her tearsy and 
dried not one of them with his comfort. His 
unjust unkindness, that in all reason should have 
quenched her love> .has, like an impediment in 
the current, made it more unruly, and Mariana 
loves her. cruel husband with the full continuance 
of her firsts affection." The duke then more 
plainly, unfolded his plan. It was, that Isabel 
should go to lord Angelo> and seemingly consent 
to come to him as he desired, at midnight ^ that 
by this means she would obtain the promised par- 
don ; and that Mariana should go in her stead to 
.the appointment, "and pass herself upon Angelb 
.in the dark for IsabeL ** Nor* gentle daughter/' 

£ 5 
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*$aid the fetgni&d fris^, ** tear yoti to do tK» 
thing ; Angelo is her husband, and to bring them 
thus together is no sin.^ Isabel beirtg pleased 
with this project, departed to do as he directed 
her ; and he went to apprize Mariana of their 
intention. He had before this time visited this 
unhappy lady In his assumed character, giving 
'her religious instruction and friendly consolation, 
at which times he had learnt her sad story from 
her own lips ; and now she, looking upon him as 
a holy man, readily consented to be directed by 
himin this undertaking. 

When Isabel returned from her interview with 
Angelo, to the house of Mariana, where the duke 
had appointed her to meet him, he said, ** Well 
met, and in good time ; what is the news from this 
good deputy?*' Isabel related the mann'er in 
which she had settled the" affair. ** AngelO,'' 
Said she, '* has a garden surroundfed with a brick 
wall, on the western side of which is a vineyard,, 
land to that vineyard is a gate.** And then ^he 
shewed |o the duke and Mariana two keys that 
'Angelo had given her ; and she said,' '* This big- 
ger key opens the vineyard gate ; this othei* a 
'little door which leads from the vineyard ^to the 
garden. There I liave nndfe tiq -^t^sroA^ -^Jc ^36fc 



dead of iiight to call upon hiniy and have go^ 
from lum his word of asKirance for 1117 brother i 
Ufe.^ I have taken a due and irairy note of tK^ 
place ; and with whispering and most goiltj difr^ 
gence he shewed me the way twice over." *' Are 
there no^her tokeha agreed upon between yOn^ 
that Mariana must observe?" said the duke* 
•* No, none/' said Isabel, ** only to go when it » 
dark. I have told hkn my tifiae can be but short j 
£3r 1 have made him think a servant ceme? nloti^ 
with me, and that this servant is persuaded 7 
come about my brother.'' The duke commended 
her discreet management, and she turning t6» 
Mariana, said, *' Little have you to say to Angefo^ 
when you depart from him, but soft and low Si'^ 
member now mjf brother r ■ ' • • ' 

' Mariana was that night condocted to the ap-^ 
{MJ^ted place -by Isabel> who rejoiced that sh^ 
had, as she supposed, by this device preserved 
both her brother's life ^id her own honour- 
But that her brother's life was sa/e the duM 
Was not so welii satis^ed, and therefore at mtd-^ 
td^t he again repaired tO' the prison*, and it nrkf 
if^ for Claudib that he did so, else would Cl^u**^ 
di4 h^ve that night been beheaded; fbr sodhf 
aher the duke entered llie |raoci) ?av csrAftt ^asaste^ 
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from the cm^ deputy Gomin»idMig.th»t Claiidio 
^quld be beheaded, and his head sent to ham by 
~nv^ o'clock in the inGA'iiing. But the duke per«t 
H^ded the provost to put off the execution >of 
Qteudioi and to deceive Angelo by sending bkax 
the head of a man who died that morning in tbci 
prison. And to prevail upon the provost to agree 
fp this, the^ dul^e^ whom Sttill the provost sus*^ 
pec^fd not to be any thing, more or grfly»ter than 
beseemed,, shewed the provost a letter written 
Y'i%h the djaki^*s hand,, and sealed with his seaU 
which when the provost saw, he concluded thU 
i^iar must have some secret order from the absent 
^ke, and therefo^re he consented to spare Claur 
dio; and he cut off the dead man's^head^and 
carried it to Angelo. 

Then the dukej^in his own name» wrote to An^ 
gelp 9. letter, saying, th^t certaip accidents bad pm 
a stop ^o his jpurpfy, and that he should be. in 
Vienna by the following mpri^ng, requiring Aor* 
|P^lp;,tp meet him^ at the entrance of the citj^ 
thei^ to deliver up his sifu|bority ; and the duk^ 
\;|lso commanded it tp b^e prpclaimedi th^t if znfi 
gf his. fubje(;t$ craved redress for injustice}: t)^|^ 
^l^ig^dtfp^hibit their petitions in. the Sttreel oil hU^ 
£i;5r^tiw<^e in tio the* ckj* 
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^ Early in the morning Isabel came ta ^ae pri^ 
^on, and the duke, who there awaited her comings 
for secret reasons thought it good to tell her that 
Glaudio was beheaded;; therefore w he* i Isabel 
enquired if Angelo had sent the pardon^for her 
brother^ he said, " Angela has released Ctaudio 
from this world.. His head is off, and sent to 
the^ deputy." The much-grieved sister cried out» 
** O unhappy. Ckudio, wretched Isabel^ injurious 
worlds most wicked Angelo!" The seeming 
^tr bid her take comfort, and when she was be* 
come a little calm;, he acquainted her with the 
^ear prospect of the duke's return, and' told hefr 
-in what manner she should proceed, in preferring 
her complaint against Angelo ; and- he bade heir 
not to fear if the cause should seem to go against 
Jier for a while. Leaving Isabel sufficiently ixtr 
stnicted, he next went to Mariana, and gave her 
jcounsel. in what manner she also should act. 
. Then the duke laid aside his friar's habit, and 
in his own royal robes, amidst a joyful crowd of 
his £uthful sub^ts assembled to meet his arrival, 
entered the city of Vienna, where he was met by 
j||»gelo> whO' deliv.ared up his authority, in th^ 
^oper form. And there came Isabel,, in the mauv 
M^ qf ^ p^itioncr fpr r«drtsi). «ft^. ^aa^^^^ >«? 
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im, iDOst royal duke ! I am the sister of one 
£latidiO; who. for the seducing^ young maid was 
tondonned to lose his head. I made my suit 
to lord Angelo for my brother's pardon* It 

# 

were needless to tell your grace how I prated 
and kneeled, how he repelled me, and how I 
replied ; for this was of much length. The ^ie 
4fonclusion I now begin with grief and shame to 
utter. Angelo would not but by my yielding to 
ills dishonourable love release my brother ; and 
-after mtfch debate within myself, my sisterly re^ 
tmorse overcame my virtue) and I did yield to 
imu Bat the next morning betimes Angelo^ 
^feittng his promise, sent a warrant for my poor 
lirbther^s head!^ The duke afiected to disbe^- 
lieve her story ; and Angek) said that grief for her 
•brother's death, who had suffered by tlie due 
'eonpie of the law, had disordered her senses. And 
now another suitor approached, which was Ma» 
Mana; and Mariana said, " Noble prince, as there 
conies light from heaven, and truth from breathy 
is^ there is sense in truth, and truth in virmej 1 
am this manis wife, and,, my good lord, the word$ 
of Isabel are false, for the night she says she wa» 
witlif Ang«k)> I passed that night with him iadie 
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fisiey or tise kt erer be fixed here a xasaMtroB^ 
^nymeftt." Then did Isabel ^peal lor the truth 
of what she had said to friar Ijodowick, thit 
being the name the duke had assumed in his 
disguise. Isabel and Mariana had both obeyed 
his instructions in what, they said, the duke 
intending that the innocence of Isabel shoukl be 
plainly proved in that public manner before the 
whole cky of Vienna ; but Angelo little tkou^t 
that it was from such a cause that they thusrdiffirr^ 
'ed in their stc^'y^ and he hoped from their con^ 
tradictory evidence to be able to .clear himself 
jrointhe accusation of Isabel ; and 'he said^ assittd:<i- 
ing the look of offended innocence; *^ 1 did but 
imiile till now y haif good my lord, my patience 
here is touched, and I perceive these poor dis« 
tracted women are but the instruoienta of some 
greater one, who sets them on* Let mc have wayj, 
tny lordi to find this po-actiee out/' •*' Ay^ with all 
my heart/* isaid the duke, ^ and ptunisb th»n to 
the height of your pleasure* You, lord Escahas^ 
sit with lord Angelo, lend him your pains to- 
discover this abuse; the friar is sent for that set 
them on, and when he comes, do with your in* 
furies as may seem best in any chastisement* t 
far a v^bile-JitSi leav^ you^ XwaSt. «c» tuofc-^^ik-v*®*^ 
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•Afigeloy. till you have well determined upon this 
dander." The duke then went awayi leaving 
;Angelo well pleased to be deputed judge add 
empire in his own cause. But the duke was ab^ 
^nt only while he threw off his royal robes and 
put on his i&'iar's habit ; and in. that disguise again 
he presented himself before Angelo and Escalus : 
aiid the good old Escalus, who thought Angelo 
had been falsely accused, said to the supposed 
friar, ^^ Come, sir^ did you set these women on 
to slander lord Angelo?*' He replied , ** Where 
is the duke? It is he should hear me speak." 
Escalus said^ '^ The duke is in us, and we will 
hear* you. Speak justly/' " Boldly at leasts" 
retorted the friar ; and then he blamed the duke 
for leaving the cause of Isabel in the hands ofhim 
she had accused, and spoke so freely of many cor* 
rupt practices he had observed^ while, as he said^ 
he h»d been^ looker-on in Vienna, that Escalus 
threatened him with the torture for speaking 
words against the st^e, and for censuring Ithe 
conduct of the duke,, and ordered him to be 
taken away to prison. Then, to the amazement 
of all present, and to the utter confusion of An* 
geloy the supposed friar threw off his disguisCf 
jmd tief saw k was the dulfifi^YumaieVi-- 
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The duke first addressed Isabel. He said to 
Jverj^ " Coaie hither, Isabel, Your friar is now 
your prince,, but with my habit I have not 
changed my heart. I am still devoted to your 
service." ** O give me pardon,** said Isabel, 
** that, I your vassal, have employed and troubled 
your unknown sovereignty." He answered that 
he had most need of forgiveness from her» 
for not having prevented the death of her 
brother — ^fot not yet would he tell her that 
Claudio was living; meaning first to makei a 
.farther trial of her goodness. Angelo now 
knew the duke had been a secret witness of his 
bad deeds, and he said^ '^ O my dread lord», I 
should be guiltier than my guiltiness, to think I 
. can \>e undiscernible, when I perceive your grace> 
like power divine, has> looked upon my actions. 
Then,, good prince^ no longer prolong my shame, 
but let my trial be my own confession.. Imme- 
diate sentence and death is all the grace I beg.^' 
The duke replied, " Angelo, thy faults are mani- 
fest. We da condemn thee to the very block 
where Claudio stooped to death ; and with like 
haste away with him; and for his possessions, 
Mariana, we do enstate and widow you withal, 
to buy you a better Uusbaud.'' ^^O \K^^<5aa^ 
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ford,** said Mariana, ** I crave no other, not no 
better man:'* and then on lier knees, even as 
Isabel had begged the life of ClamHo, did this 
kind wife of an ungrateful hosband beg the lifb 
bf Angelo ; and she said, ** Gentle my liege, O 
good my lord! Sweet Isabel, take my part! 
liend me your knees, and all my life to come I 
'will lend you, all my life, to do you service f 
^he duke said, *• Against ^11 sense you importune 
iier. Should Isabel kneel down to beg for mer- 
ty, her brother's ghost would break his paved 
bed, and take her hence in horror/' Still M»- 
iriana said, ♦* Isabel, sweet Isabel, do but kned 
i>y me, hold up your hand, say nothing ! I w31 
ipeak afl. They say, best men are moulded out 
^f faults, and for the most part become much 
the better for being a little bad. So may liiy 
^husband. Oh Isabel, will you not lend a knee ?" 
"The duke then said, " He dies for Claudio." 
But much pleased was the good duke, when his 
own Isabel, from whom he expected all gracious 
^nd honourable acts, kneeled down before him, 
and said, ** Most bounteous sir, look, if it please 
«you, oh this man condemned, as if my brother 
'Kved. I partly think a due sincerity governed 
Ixis deeds, till he did look on me. Since it is s6^ 



let him not dief My brother had but justice^ 
in that he did the thing for which he died;'* 

Thfe duke^ As the befet teply he could mstke to 
tlws noble petitioner for her enemy's life, sencRng 
for Claudio from his prison-house, where he lay 
doubtful of his destiny^ presented to h^r this 
tftmiented brother living ; and he said to Isabel^ 
♦• Gite me your hand, Isabel $ for your loretf 
i$ke I pardon GlaiiJb. . Say 'youi wiR be mine^ 
and he shall be my brother too.'* By thb time 
lord Angelo perceived he was safe ; and the duk^ 
observing his eye to brighten up a little, said> 
** Well, Angelo, look that you love your wife ; 
her worth has obtained your pardon : joy to you, 
Mariana ! Love her, Angelo ! I have confessed 
her, and know her virtue.'^ Angelo remem^ 
bered, when drest in a little brief authority, how 
hard his heart had been, and felt how sweet is 
mercy. 

The duke commanded Claudio to marry Juliet, 
and offered himself again to the acceptance of 
Isabel, whose virtuous and noble conduct had won 
her prince's heart. Isabel, not having taken the 
veil, was free to marry; and the friendly offices, 
while hid under the disguise of a humble friar^ 
which the noble duke had done for her, made hec 
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with grateful jpy accept the honour he offered 
her ; and when she became duchess of Vienna, 
the excellent example of the virtuous Isabel 
worked such a complete reformation among th« 
young ladies of that city, that from that time 
noike ever fell into the transgression of Jqliet, 
the repentant wife of the reformed Claudio. And 
the mercy-loving duke long reigned with hm 
gloved Is^bel^ the happiest of husbands and €ti 
princM. 
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TALE THE HFTEENTH. 



TWELFTH NIGHT; on WHAT 

YOU WILL. 

feEBASTIAN and his sister Viola, a yoting 

gentleman and lady of Messaline> w^re twins, and 

-( which was accounted a great wonder) from their 

ibirth fliey so much resembled each other, that, 

fcnt for the diflFerence in their dress, they could 

not be known apart. They were both bom in 

one hour, and in one hour they were both in 

xianger of perishing, for they were shipwrecked 

on the coast of Illyria as they were making a sea^ 

'Voyage together. The ship, on board of which 

they were, split on a rock in a violent storm, and 

a "Very small number of the ship's company 

escaped with their lives. The captain of the ves- 

sel, with a few of the sailors that were saved, got 

to land in a small boat, and with them they 

4>rought Viola safe on shore, "wVi'ex^ ^^ '^j^^wt 
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lady, instead of rejoicing at her own deliverance, 
began to lament her brother's loss ; hiXt the cap- 
tain cpmfbrted her with the assurance, that he 
had seen her brother, when the ship split, fasten 
himself to a strong mast, on which, as long as he 
could see any thing of him for the distance, he 
perceived him borne up above the waves. YicA^ 
was much consoled by the hope this account 
gave her, and now considered Low she was to 
dispose of herself in a strange country, so far 
from home ; aftd she asked the captain if he fcnew 
wiy thing of lUyria. *' Ay, very well, madam,*' 
replied the captain, " for I was born not three 
hours' travel 'from this place/' " Who governs 
here ?" said Viola. The captain told her, Ulyria 
was governed by Qrsino, a duke noble in nature*" 
as well as dignity, Viola said, she had heard her 
father speak of Orsino, and that he was unmarr 
jied then. *^ And he is so now," said the cap*- 
tain ; ** or was so very lately, for but a month ago 
i went firom here, and then it was the general 
talk (as you know what great ones do the people 
will prattle of) that Orsino sought the love of 
fair Olivia^ a virtuous maid, the daughter of a 
count who died twelve months ago, leaving 
Olivia to the protection of her brother^ who 
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portly after died also 5 and for the love of this 
dear brother, they say, she has abjured the sight 
gnd company of men." Viola, who was herself 
in such a s^d affliction for her brother^s loss, 
wished she could live with this lady, who so ten* 
aerly mourned a brother's death. She asked the 
fraptain if be. could introduce her to Olivia, say- 
ing she would willingly serve this lady. But he 
replied, this wpuld be a hard thing to accomplish, 
because the l^dy Olivia would admit no pecson 
into her house since her brother's death, not 
^ven the duke himself. Then Viola formed an- 
other project in her mind, which was, in a man'? 
}iabit to serve the duke Or sin o as a page. It was 
a strange fancy in a young lady to put on male 
attire, and pass for a boy ; but the forlorn and 
unprotected state of Vigla, who was young and 
pf uncommon beauty, alone, and in a foreign 
Jand, must plead her excuse. 

She having observed a fair behaviour in the 
captain, and that he shewed a friendly concern 
for her welfare, intrusted him with her design, 
and lie readily engaged to assist her. Viola 
^ve him fnoney^, and directed him to furnish her 
.with suitable apparel,, ordering her clothes to be 
jo^ade of the same colour and in the same fashion 
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her brother Sebastian used to wear, and when 
she was dressed in her manly garb, she looked 
so exactly like h^r brother, that some strange 
errors happened by means of their being mistaken 
for each other; for, as win afterwards appear, 
iSebastlan was also saved. 

Vioh's good friend, the captain. When he had 
transformed this pretty lady into a gentleman, 
having some interest at court, got het presented 
to Orsino, under the feigned namie of Cesario. 
The duke was wonderfully pleased with the ad- 
dress and graceful deportment of this handsome 
yout^h, and made Cesario one of his pages, that 
being the office Viola wished to obtains and she 
so well fulfilled -the duties of her new -station, 
and shiewed such a ready observance and faithful 
attachment to her lord, that she soon became his 
most favoured attendant. To Cesario Orsino 
confided the whole history of his love for the 
lady Olivia. To Cesario he told the Jong and 
unsuccessful suit he had made to one, who, re- 
jecting his long services, and despising his per- 
son, refused to admit hiih to ber presence ; atid 
for the love of this lady who had so iinkindiy 
treated him, the noble Orsino, forsaking the 
sports of the £ekl, and all manly exercises in 
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vrbich he used to delight, passed bis hours in 
ignoble sloth, listening to the effeminate sounds 
of soft music, gentle airs, and passionate love- 
songs 5 and neglecting the company of the wise 
and learned lords with whom he used to asso^ 
date, he was now all dny long cpnii'^rsing with 
young Cesario. Unmeet companion no doubt 
his grave courtiers thought Cesario Avas^j for their 
once noble master, the great duke Orsino. 

It is fl dangerous matter for young maidens to 
be the cpnfidants of handsome young dukes $ 
\yhich Viola too soon: found to l^er TSorrow,'ibr all 
th^t Orsino told her he endured for Olivia, she 
presently perceived she suffered for the love of 
him : and much it moved her wonder, that Olivia 
jcould' be so regardless of this her peerless lord 
and master, whom she thought no one should 
behold without the deepest admiration, and she 
ventured gently to hint to Orsino that it was 
pity he should affect a lady who was so blind to 
Jiis worthy qualities ; and she sa^d, " If a lady 
were to love you, my lord, as you love Olivi^ 
(and perhaps there may be «one who does), if you 
could not love her in return, would you not tell 
her that you could not love, and must not she 

be conteat with this answer «?" But Orsino woul(} 

■ - ' • . ... ,^^ - 
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not admit of this reasonJhg, for he denied that 
it was possible for any woman to love as he did. 
He said, no woman's heart was big enough to 
hold so much love, and therefore it was isnf^r 
to compare the love of ahy lady for him, to his 
love for Olivia. "Now thougii Violi had the ut- 
most deference for the duke's opinions, she could 
'hot help thinking this was not quite true, for she 
thought her heart had fi^l as nrucTi love in it as 
Orsino's had 5 and she said, '* Ah, but I know, 
my lord,"- — ^" What do yoQ know, Cesario ?'^ 
^aid Orsino. '*' Too w^ll 1 know/' replied Viola, 
^' what love'women may owe to men. They are 
as true oF h^art as we arc* My father had a 
daughter "loved a man, as I perhaps, were T a 
woman, should lav6 your lordship.^' *^ And what 
is her histor^?^ said Orsino'. ** A blank, my 
lord ," replied Viola ^ **' 'she never told her love, 
l)ut let concealment, like a worm iri the bud, 
prey on J>ei* damask cheek. She pined in 
thought, and with a green and yellow m«ian- 
^holy, she sht like Patience on a monument, 
hniling at grief." The duke inquired if this 
lady died of her love, but to this question Viola 
ireturned an evasive answer ; as probably she had 
-feigned the stbry, to speak words expr^essiv^e of 
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'the secret 'love and silent ^rief she suffered for 
Orsino. 

While tHey were talking, a gentleman entered 
whom the duke had sent to Olivia, and he said, 
^*^ So please you, my lord, I might not be ad- 
mitted to the lady, but by her handmaid she re*- 
turned you this answer : Until seven years hence, 
the element itself shall not behold her face ; but 
like a cloistress she wiU walk veiled, watering 
iier chamber with her tears for the sad remem- 
brance off her dead brother." On hearing this, 
the duke exclaimed, "** O she that has a heart of 
this fine frame, to pay this ^ebt of love to a 
dead brother, how w ill she love, when the rich 
golden shaft has touched her heart !" And then 
he said to Viola, ** You know, Cesario, I have 
told you all the secrets df my hearty therefore, 
good youth, go to Olivia's house. Be not denied 
access ; stand at her doors, and tell her there your 
fixed foot shall grow till yon have audience^'' 
** And if I do speak to her, my lord, what then ?** 
said Viola. ** O then," replied Orsino, *V4in^ 
fold to her the passion of my love. Make a long 
discourse to her of my dear faith. It will weU 
become you to act my woes, for she will attend 
more to you than one of grsrver aspect." 
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Away then went Viola ; but not willingly did 
she undertake this courtship, for she was to woo 
a lady to become a wife to him she wished to 
marry: but having undertaken the affair, she 
performed it with fidelity ; and Olivia soon heard 
that a youth was at her door who insisted upon 
being admitted to her presence. ** I told him," 
said the servant, "that you were sick : he said 
he knew you wer«, and therefore he came to 
speak with you. I told him that you were 
asleep : he seemed to have a foreknowledge of 
that too, and said, that therefore he must speak 
with you. What is to be said to him, lady ? for 
he seems fortified against all denial, and will 
speak with you, whether you will or no." Olivia, 
curious to see who ^his peremptory messenger 
.might be, desired he might be admitted ; and 
thi*owing her veil over her face, she said she 
would once ,more hear Orsino's embassy, not 
doubting but that he came from the duke, by 
his importunity. Viola entering, 'put on the 
most manly air she coiild assume, and affect- 
ing the fine courtier's language; of great men« 
pagitrs, she said to the veiled lady, '* Most^radiant, 
exquisite, and matchless beauty, I pr^y you tell 
me if you' are the lady of the house; for I should 
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be sorry to cast away my speech upon another ; 
for besides that it is excellently well penned, I 
have taken great pains to learn it." ** Whence 
come you, sir ?*' said Olivia. " I can say little 
Bodre than I have studied/' replied Viola ; '* and 
that question is out of my part/' *^ Are you a 
comedian?" said Olivia; **No," replied Viola ; 
" and yet I am not that which I play i" meaning 
that she being a woman, feigned herself to be a 
man. And again- she asked" CHivia if she were the 
lady of the house. OKvia said she was ; and then 
Viola, having more curiosity to see her rival's 
features than haste to deliver her master's mes- 
sage, said, " Good madam, let me see your face.r 
With this bold request Olivia was not averse to 
comply: for this haughty beauty, whom' the 
tluke Orsino had loved so long in vain^ at first 
sight conceived a passion for the supposed page^ 
the humble Cesario. 

When Viola asked to see her face, Olivia" said^ 
-** Have you any commission from your lord and 
master to negociate with my face ?'* And then^ 
forgetting her determination to go veiled for 
seven long years, she drew aside her veil, saying, 
** But I will draw the curtain and shew the pic- 
ture. Is it not well done ?" Viola replied, " It 

¥3 
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IS beauty truly mixed ; the red and white upcniK 
your cheeka is by Nature^s own cunning hand 
laid on. You are the most cru^ lady living, it 
you will lead these graces to> the grave^and leavr 
the world no copy." *^ O sir/' replied. Olivia^ 
** I will not be so crueU ThewOrkl may have* 
an inventory of my beauty.. A?> iiem,. t>ro lips,, 
indifferent red ; it^nt, two grey eyesy with lidi to* 
them^ one neclc; one chin, and sa forth* Vfetf 
you sent here to praise me?*' Viola replied, ^* I 
see you what you are: you are toa proud^ but. 
you. are fair.. My lordand. master love» you.. O 
aoch a love could but be recompensed, thought 
you were crowned the queen of beauty : for Or«- 
sino loves you with adoration and with teals, wtth^ 
groans that rfiunder love, and stgh^* of fire/*' 
** Your lord," said Olivia, *' knows well my mind* 
I cannot love him;, yet I doubt not he is virtuf 
ous ; I know him to be noble and of high estate,, 
of fresh and spotless youth. All voices proclaim^ 
him learned, courteous, and valiant ; yet L cannot 
love him^ he might have taken his answer long 
agp.'* ** If I did love- you as my master does,*' 
said Viola, " 1 would make me a willow cabin at 
your gates, and call upon your name. I would 
Wi^te cpmglaiping sonnets oa Olivia, and sing 



themr in the dead of tlie night \ ycnir name should- 
sound among the hills^ and I would make £cho», 
the babbling gossip, of the air^ cry out Olivia^ 
O you should not. rest between the elements of 
earth and air, but you should pity me.'' " You 
might do much/' said Olivia : ** what is your pa^ 
rentage?" Viola rcyplied^ ^ Above my foitunes,^ 
yet my state is well. : I aai a .gentleman." Olivia 
now reluctantly dismissed Vjola^ saying, ^ Go tp 
your master^ and tell him^ I cannot love liim. 
Let hinx send no more^^ unless perchance, yoia 
come airain to tell me how he takes it." And. 
yipla departed/ bidding the lady farewel.by thf- 
pameof F^ir Cruelty.: .When she was gon^^ 
Olivia repeated tl^ words, Abx)ve^mjji fortwies^ yet 
ffiy state^ is welU 1 4m a ge/itle/mtt. And she sai# 
aloud, *^ I will be sworn he is ; his tongue, his 
face, his limbs, action^ and spirit, jplaifily she/he 
^.a gentle^laJl•" And th(^ ;sbe wished Cesario^ 
was the duke^ and perceiving the /a^ hold be 
had: taken oii h^r afTections, sh^ blfmve4 herself 
for her sudden iovet; but the^ ^n|^ bl^^e^hich 
people lay upon the^r own fauks ha^inp dieep 
root : and presently the noble lady. Oliyi^ 39 far 
forgot the inequaUtyj betwo^Q ^er fortiiiie3 and 
those of this s^^eijpdngpi^j^^.w^^sjjie^mai^ 
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reserve which is the chief ornament of a lady^s 
character, that she resoWed to court the love of 
young Cesar io, and sent a servant after him with 
a diamond ring, under the pretence that he had 
feft it with her as a present from Grsino. She 
hop^, hj thus artfully making C'esarrb a present 
of the ring, she should give him some intimation 
of her design V and tfuly it did make Viola sus- 
pect y for knowing thatOrsino had sent no ring 
by her, she begari to recollect that OKvia's looks 
and manner were expressive of admrration, and 
she presently guessed her master*^ mistresj had 
fellen in fove with her, ^ Alas/' said she^ ^ tfae 
pioor lady nifght as^ well love a dream. Disguise 
I see is wicked, for it has caused Olivia to 
breathe as fruitless sighs for me^ as I do for 
Orsino." 

Viola returned to Orsiho^s paTace, and related 
to her lord the HI success of the negociation, re>- 
peating the comniand of Olivia, that the duke 
should trouble her no more. Yet still the duke 
persisted in hopiifg that the geiitle Cesario wouM 
in time be able to persuade her to shew som« 
pity, and ther^fo^e he bade him^he should go to 
her again the **iext day. • In the mean time, to 
^assawa; tbe leAiOuis infte^val) he commanded a 
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song which he loved to be sung; and he said, 
" My good Cesario, when I heard that song last 
night, methought it did relieve my passion much. 
Mark it, Ceaario, it is old and plain. The spin* 
sters and the knitters when they sit in the soft^ 
and the young maids that weave their thread 
with boncy chaunt this song. It is silly, yet i 
love it, for it tells of the innocence of love in 
the old times." 

SONG, 

Come away, come away. Death, 
And in sad cypress let me be laid f 

Fty away, fly away, Breath,^ 
I am sliin by a fair cruel maid. . 
jVly shroud of while stuck all with yew, O pre[)are it^ 

My part of de;ath no one so true didr share it. 

^ ■• ■ . 

Net a flower, uot a iower sweet,. 

On my black coffin let there be strown<r 
Not a friend, not a friend greet 
My poor corpse, where my bones shall be throwm 
A thousand thousand »igh» to save, lay me O %vhere 
Sad* ir'ue fover never find" my grave, tcweep there; 

r Viola did not fail to mark the wordis of the 
eld song, which in such true simplicity described 
the pangs of unrequited lovej and she bore. testi*> 

F 5. 
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oaony in her countenance of feeling what the 
9opg expressed, Hjef $a4 looks were observed 
by Orsino^ who^ said, to her, •** My life upon itf 
Ces^o^ though you are so youngs your; eye ha$^ 
jool^ed upon some face that it lo.\^es) has it not^, 
boy ?" ** A little, with your leave,*' replied Viola* 
? An4 what kifid of woman, and of what age- 
» ^e r^ said Orsino«. ** Of your age, and of 
your complexion,, my Ibrd/* said Viola ; which 
made the duke smile ta hearrthis fair young boy 
loved.a.woman.so. much older than himself, and: 
of a man's dark coniplexion ; but Viola secretly 
meant Orsino, and. not a woman like him« 

When Viola made her seeond-^ visit to Olivia^, 
she found no difficulty m gaining access to hen 
Servants soon discever when their ladies delight; 
to converse with handsome young messengers j, 
aad the instant Viola arrived, the gates were^ 
thrown wide opem, aad the duke's page was 
shewn into Olivia's apartment with great respect y. 
and when Viola told Olivia that she was come 
once more to plead in her lord*5 behalf, this* 
lady said, ^ I desired you never to speak of him. 
again J, but if' you would undertake another suit,. 
I had rather hear you solicit, than music fromi 
tjie, «jxheres." This was pretty plain, speakings 
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pl^ly^ aad Qp^nly confessed l^f loyc.3 and 
when she saw displeasure vitb perplexity; ex- 
pressed in Viola's face^ she said^ **^0'whatj% 
deal of scorn looks be^i\tifi;l in the foxitei|^ 
and anger p£ his lip ! Qes^rioj, ^ , the ro^DS* 
of the spring) by. maidhood^ hepouo and ,bjp 
Ifuth/, I love you so^ that^ ia ,^pite of your 
^ide^ I have neither wit, nor reason to «oiv^ 
ceal my passion.'^ But in Tai;i the lady wooedf 
yiola hastened from hex. |;»re$ence| threatening 
never more. to ccMi\e to gljsad Qrsi^o's love.^ 
and all thd.v i:eply ^ $l>e made to Qliy^a'a fond 
sqlicjtatumsvwas^. a> decla^tion ofj a jresoluf^oa 
Never to love, an^/i^toon^ji^ : ; . > 

. No sooner. h;^yiQla left the lady than a claiin^ 
was made upon her > valeur. .A. gen^l^tnsuaj ' a r.e-» 
|ected suitor: of . Qliyiai wl^ Iiad learned h^w* 
that lady ^ ha4 itvp^red the- dulse's i^ness^pger^^ 
chaHengecl hinv to ^gt\t a. d^el* What should 
S99r Viola do, whp^ thpy^ she . cap^*^ a: ^g^^ur^ 
Uh^ outside^ had a true wqms^Vvh^art, and fyzte/i 
tp look, on Jier Qwir swo^d k 

When she^s^iw h^foi^ichiblerjifal adVapisioi^: 
tx^ards her wit¥> his^sfrprd dnt^rn^she b^gm t(y^ 
^lunlc. o£. confe^sing^t^ she. was. arwoman^ bui^ 
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sbe ^as rdiefei at once from her terror^ and t&e 

shame of siich a discoveryi by a stranger that 

"Was passtng by, who madi? np to themi and as if 

he had been teng known to her, and were her 

dearest friend, said to her opponent, ** If this 

yonng gentleman has- done offence, I wtll- take 

the fault on me; and if you offend htm, I wiH 

for his sake defy you.** Before Viola had time 

to thank him for his protection,' or to enquire 

the reason of his kind interference, her new 

friend met with an enemy where his bravery was 

of no use to- him;^ fbr the officers of justice 

eoming up in* that instant, apprehended the 

Stranger in- the dake's name to answer for an 

offence he had committed some years before; 

and hesaid^to Viola j '^^This comes with seeking 

you :'' andtheh he asked her for a purse, saying) 

** Now mynfecessity makes me ask for my pursed 

and it g^i^ves me much mere for what l cannot 

do for you, than (or what be&lls myself. You 

staiid amazed j but be> of comfort."* His words 

did- indeed amaze Viola, and she protested she 

knew him not, nor had ever received^ a purse 

fivoin^ hini; but for the kmdhess he had Just 

sheWivh^r, ^he €)(fered'him a sofiaU suih of iiWH 

i^ity, Udt)^ fiearly^he ^wbide she possessed.. And 
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now the stranger spoke severe things, charging 
her with ingratitude and unkindness. ' He saidy 
^ This youth, whom you see here, I srtatched 
from the jaws of death, and for his sake alone I 
catne to lllyria, and have fallen into this danger/^ 
But the oflScers cared little for hearkening to 
the complaints of their prisoner, and they hur- 
ried him ofF, saying, *' What is that to us ?** And 
as he was carried away, he called Viofe by the 
name of Sebastian, reproaching the supposed 
Sebastian for dkowning his friend, as long as he 
was within hearing. When Viola heard herself 
called Sebastian, though the stranger was taken 
away too hastily for her to ask an explanation, 
she conjectured that this seeming mystery might 
arise from her being mistaken for her brother; 
and she began to cherish hopes that it was her 
brother whose life this man s^ id he had pre- 
serred. And so indeed it was*. The strangerj 
whose name was Anthonio, was a sea-captam. 
He had taken Sebastian up into his shfp, wheii, 
atniosv exhausted with fatigue, he was floating 
en the mast to which he had fastened himself ui 
the stCMrm. Anthonio conceived such a friend^ 
6h^ for Sebastiast that he resolved to accom- 
pany him wkkli«rs6tver hewent^ and "when iKe 
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jouth ejcpressed a curiosity to ^¥isit Orsino^ c^^^ 
AnthoBiOy. rather than part from him, came iff 
lUyria^. ihpugh he ]$:new if his person should be 
known there, his life would be in danger,, because 
in a seafight he had once dangerously wouAde4 
the duke Orsina's nephew^ This was the offence 
£or which he was now made a prisoner^ 

Anthoniot and ^^bastian had lauded togetlicjfr 
but a few hours before Anthonio met Viola. He 
Aad given his purse- to Sebastian,, desiring; him to- 
use it freely if he saw any things he wished tOf 
j^urchase, tellinj^ him he would wait at the in% 
labile Sel^astian went to view the town: butSe? 
b^stism not retumiing at the time appqii^tadi. An^ 
thonio had ventured out to look for him; and 
Viola being dressed the same^^ and"; in face $o exr 
actly resembling her brother, Anthonio drew hif» 
sword (afr he thought) in defence of the youtli^ 
he had saved ; an4 when Sebasitian (as he ^upr 
posed) disowned him, and denied him his oyrof 
jliurs^^no wonder he accused him of ingratiti^de. 
. Violg, whep Anthonio was gQne, fear^ig s^ 
second invitation to fight,,, slunk home- as f^^ 
as she could. Sker had not ^een long gon^^. 
whi^ her adversary thought he : saw h|^ returns 
but iiinu her I»pt^ervSehastianiwha.hi^ 
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to arrive at this place, and he ss^d, ''Now, sir, 
jbave I met with you again ? Ther^V for you -^'^ 
and struck him a blow. Sebastian was no cow* 
^rd ; he returned the blow with interest^^^ and 
drew his sword. 

A kdy now put a stop to this duel,, for Oliviai 
came out of the house, and she too mistaking; 
Sebastian for Cesario, invited him to come intO' 
^er house, exgressing^ much sorrow at the rude* 
.attack he had met with. Though Sebastian was 
as much surprised at the courtesy o£ this lady 
,as at the rudeness of his unknown foe, 3^et he 
.went very willingly into the house, and 01ivia» 
was delighted to find Cesarip (as she thought 
'him) become more sensible of hen attentions^ 
;for though then: features were exactly the' same^ 
there: was none of the contempt and anger te 'be 
iseen in hi& 6ice, which she/ had complained c£ 
.>riien she told her lov<e to Cesario- 

Sebastian did not at all object to the fondness^ 
the lady lnvished on him. He seemed to take' it 
in very good part, yet he wondered how it 
Jhad come to pass>: avd he was rttthftr inclined 
to think Olivia was not- in her nght sfsises^. 
imt perceiving that she was riiistress of a. fine* 
b^nise^^ and that shfe ordered, her aflSiirs audi 
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seemed to govern her family discreetly, and that 
in all but her sudden love for him she appeared 
in the full possession of her reason, he well ap- 
proved of the courtship ; and Olivia finding Ce- 
sario in this good humour, and fearing he might 
change his mind, proposed that, as she had a 
priest in the house, they should be instantly 
married. Sebastian assented to this proposal; 
and when the marriage-ceremony was over, he 
left his lady for a short time, intending to go 
and tell his friend Anthonio the good fortune 
that he had met with. In the mean time Orsino 
•came to visit Olivia ; and at the moment he 
arrived before Olivia's house, the officers of jus- 
tice brought their prisoner, Anthonio, before 
the duke. Viola was with Orsino, her master} 
and when: Anthonio saw Viola, whom he stiM 
imagined to be Sebastian, he told the duke ia 
what manner he had rescued this youthr from the 
-perils of the seaj and after fiiHy relating all the 
kindness he had really shewn to Sebastian, he 
ended his complaint with-. saying, that for three 
months, both day and night, this ungrateful 
youth had been with him. But now the lady 
Olivia coming forth from her house, the dnke 
could no longer attend to AnthoiiioVstory}^ and. 
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he saiJ, *^ Here comes the countess : now Heaven 
walks on earth \ but for thee, fellow, thy words 
are madness. Three months has this youth at- 
tended on me :" and then he ordered Anthonio 
to be taken aside. But Orsino's heavenly counr 
tess soon gave the duke cause to accuse Cesario 
as much of ingratitude as Anthonio had donei 
for all the words he could hear Olivia speak 
were words of kindness to Cesario : and when he 
found his page had obtained this high place ill 
Olivia's favour, he threatened him with all the 
terrors of his just revenge ; and as he was going 
to depart, he called Viola to follow him, saying, 
** Come, boy, with me.* My thoughts are ripe 
for mischief." Though it seemed in his jealous 
rage he was going to doom Viola to instant death^ 
yet her love made her no longer a coward, and 
she said she would most joyfully suffer death to 
give her master ease. But Olivia would not so 
lose her husband, and she cried, " Where goes 
my Cesario ?" Viola replied, *' After him I love 
more than my life." Olivia however prevented 
their departure by loudly proclaiming that Cesa- 
rio was her husband, and sent for the priest, who 
declared that not two^ hours had passed since he 
had married the lady Olivia to this young nian^ 
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In vam Viola pfx>tested she was not married Id 
Olivia ; the evidence of that lady and- the priest 
«nade Orsino believe that his page had robbed 
him of the . treasure' he jH-ized above his life* 
But thinking that it wds past recall, he was bid4 
ding farewei to his faithless mistress > and the 
poung dissembler^ her husband, as he called VioU} 
warning her never to come in his siglit again^ 
when (as it seemed to them) a miracle appeared ! 
for another Cesario entered^ atod addressed Olivia 
as his wife. This new Cesario was Seb'asttafi) 
the real husband of Olivia v and when their won* 
der had .at little ceased at Seeing two persons 
with the same face, the same iVoice, and ^he saine 

m 

habity the brother and sister began to q«€stii»i 
each other,, for Viola could scarce be persuaded 
that her brother was living, and Sebastiao' knew 
not how ta account fer the lister be supposed 
drowned, being found in the habit of a young 
man. But VieJa presently acknowledged that 
she was indeed Viola, and his sister under that 
(Hsguise^ 

When all the errcH's were cleared up vi^hich. 
the extreme likeness between this twin brother 
and wter ha4 occasioned, they laughed at. the 
lady Olivia, for the pleas^t mistake ^bit had 
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wnsde in lalling in love with a woman ;, and OQvia 
shewed no dislike to her exchange, when she 
found she had wedded the brother instead of the 
si$|er» 

The :h<^es of Orsino were for ever at an end 
bjr tjiis maFriag& of Olivia, and with his hopes, 
aU his fruitliess. love seemed to vadstLawaj, and 
ail his thoughts were fixed on the event of his 
favourite^ fbun^ Gesano^ being changed into a 
£iir lady* He viewed Vioiia^ with great attention, 
and he r^utienibered how very handsome he had 
alwaysi thought Cesario was, and he concluded 
she would look very beautiful in a woman's at« 
tire; and then he remembered how often she 
had said she loved //?m, which at the time seemed 
oilly the dutiful expressions of a faithful pa^»v 
but now he guessed that something more was 
meant, for many of her pretty sayings, which 
were like riddles to him, came now into hi& 
mind, and he no sooner remembered all these 
things than he resolved to make Viola his wife ; 
and he said to her (he still eoukl not help calling; 
her Cesaria and 6oy), '* Boy, you have said tome 
a thousand times that you should never love a 
vroman like to me, and for the faithful service 
you have done for me so much beneath jour 
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soft and tender breeding, and since you Kave 
called me master so long, you shall now be your 
master's mistress, and Orsino's true duchess/' 

Olivia, perceiving Orsino was making over that 

h^rty which she had so ungraciously rejected, 

to Viola, invited thiem to enter her house, and 

. offered the assistance of the good priest, who 

had married her to Sebastian in the morning, to 

perform the same ceremony in the remaining 

part of the day for Orsino and Viola. Thus the 

twin brother and sister were both wedded on the 

same day : the storm and shipwreck, which had 

separated them, being the means of bringing 

to pass their high and mighty fortunes. Viola 

. was the wife of Orsino, the duke of lUyria, and 

, Sebastian the husband of the rich and nol^e 

countess, the lady Olivia, 
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TALE THE SIXTEENTH. 



TIMON OF ATHENS. 

1 IMON, a lord of Athens, in the enjoyment of 

» 

ft princely fortune, affected a humour of liberality 
which knew no limits. His almost infinite wealth 
eould not flow in so fastj but he poured it out 
faster upon all sorts and degrees of people. Not 
the poor only tasted of his bounty, but great 
lords did not disdain to rank themselves among 
his dependants aind followers. His table was rer 
sorted to by all the luxurious feasters, and his 
house was open -to all comers and goers at Athens. 
His larg^ wealth combined vfiih his free and 
prodigal nature to subdue all hearts to his love ; 
men of all minds and dispositions tendered their 
services to lord Timon, from the glass-faced flat- 
terer, whose face reflects as in a mirror the pre- 
sent humour of his patron, to the rou^h and 
aab^ding cjnicy who affecVitvj; "^ coxiX^scw^x. A 
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men's persons, and an indifference to worldly 
things, yet ccmld not stand out against the gra- 
cious manners and munificent sopl of lord Timou, 
but would come (against his nature) to partake 
of his royal entertainments, and return most rich 
in h.is own estimation if he had received a nod 
or a salutation from Timon. 

If a poet had K:om,posed a work which wanted 
a recommendatory introduction to the world, he 
•had no more to do but to dedicate it to lord 
Timon, and the poem was sure of a sale, besides 
a present purSe from the patron, and daily access 
to his house and table. If a painter had a pic- 
ture to dispone of, he had only to take it to lord 
Timon, and pretend to constdt 'his taste as to the 
merits of it^ nothing more was wanting to per- 
suade the liberal-hearted lord to buy it. If a 
jeweller had a stone of price, er a nlercer rick 
costly stuffs, which for their' cost>liness lay upon 
his hands, lord Timon's house was a ready mart 
always open, where they might get off their 
wares or their jewellery at any price, and the 
good-natured lord would, thank them into the 
bargain, as if they had done him a piece of cour^ 
tesy in letting him have the refusal of such pre- 
cious commodities. So tbat by ttds means bh 
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l&oiise was thronged with superfluous purchases, 
x)f no use but to swell uneasy and ostentatious 
poitxpi; and bis person was still more Inconveni^ 
^ntly ^beset wirfi a crowd of these idle visitors, 
lying^ poets, painters, sharking tradesmen, lordr^ 
ladies, needy courtiers, and expectants* who con^ 
tinualiy filled kis lobbies, raining their fulsome 
£atterie^ in i^ispers in his ears, sacrificing to 
iiim with adulation as to a God, making siacred 
ilthe ykry stirrup by which he mounted his horsey 
and seefnir^ as .though tkey drank the free air 
but throuf h hb permission and bounty. 

Some of these daily dependents were young 
i^^en of birth, who (their means not answering 
to their extravagance) had been put in prison by 
^creditors, and redeemed thence by lord Timon ; 
these youn^. prodigals thenceforward fastened 
UfM>n fsis lordship, as if by common sympathy he 
-were necessarily endeared to all such spendthrifts 
and loose livers,^ who, not being able to follow 
him in his wealth, found it easier to copy him 
in jn-odigaHty and copious spending of what wal> 
not their own. One of these fleshrflies was 
Vemi^us, for whose debts, unjustly contracted 
IDimon but lately had. paid down the suni of fivg 
t#ent$. 
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Biit among this confluence, this great flood of 
visitors, none were more conspicuous than' :the 
makers of presents and ghners of gifts.: It was 
fortunate for these men^ if Tonon took a fancy 
to a dog, or a horse, or znj piece of cheap: fur- 
aitare, whjch was theirs* Tke tking sorpraised, 
whatever it was, was sure to be sent ;tbe nesit 
mori^ng with the compliments of the ^irer fi:)r 
lord Timon's acceptance, and apoiog^s fdTiti^ 
unworthiness.of the gift ; and this dog or hoese, 
or whatever it might be, did not £ail to/prodiice» 
from Timon's bounty, ^ho would not he^^utdone 
|n gifts^ perhaps twenty dogs or horses^ certAisdj 
presents of far richer worth, as these pret)eiid»d 
donors knew well enough, and that: th^ir fab^ 
presents were but the putting out of so muctjti 
money at large and speedy interest. .In thisjway 
lord Lucius had latdy sent tq Timc^ a p^eseut 
of four milk-white horses trapped in silYec^ wiwk 
this cuntiing lord had observed Timon upeoi 
some occasion tp cpmmend; and anotbf^rlordi 
Lucallus, had bestowed ypon Mm ia ih^rn^vm 
|)retended way of fcee gi^t a bmceof^greg^hOutidt^ 
whose maice and flcetness Timd» had beenheard 
to admire: these presents the easy-heart odioiid 
accepted without suspH;;ioQ of the dishoae^jy^ieirs 
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of the presenters t and die givers of course were 
rewarded 'with some rich return^ a diamond or 
some jewel of twenty times the value of their 
false and mercenary donation. > 

Sometimes these creatures would go to work 
in a more direct way^ and with gross and palpa* 
ble artifice, which yet the credulous Timon was 
too blind to see^ would afiect to admire and 
^aise something that Timon possessed^ a bargain 
that he had bought, or some late purchase, 
which was sure to draw from this yielding and 
soft*hearted lord a gift of the thing commendedf 
for no service in the world done for it, but the 
easy expence of a little cheap and .obvious flat* 
tery. In this way Timon but the other day had 
given to one of these mean lords the bay courser 
which he himself rode upon, because his lord- 
^p had been pleased to say that it was a hand- 
some beast and went well ; and Timon knew that 
no man ever justly praised what he did not wish 
to possess. For lord Timon weighed hisfriends'^ 
affection with his own* and so fond was he of 
bestowing, that he could have dealt- kingdoms 
to these supposed friends, and never have been 
weary. 

Not that Timon^s wealth aU went to enrich 

VOL. II. o 
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tbese wicSrcd flatterers ; he could do noble and 
pdase^oHhy acttens-; atid when a setvarnt bf his 
once lo^ed the daughter of a' fith Athenian j but 
•could not hope to obtain het* by f easdii that id 
t^ealth and rank the maid \^as sb far abt)ve tiim, 
lord Timon frdeiy bestotved upon hfe set^ant 
three Athenian talents, to make his fortune ecjtilrt 
ttrjth the dov^ty which the father 6f the fourig 
tnaid demanded of him who should be her huS* 
band. But for the^ most part, kniaves and pafa- 
ritfes had the command of his- fbrttme, fal^e 
friends whom he did not krioW'^ to be such, but, 
becatrse they flocked arcJund' iii^ p^fSoH^ he 
tfeonght they must needs love him -, and b^citt'^ 
they smiled, and flattered him, he thought surely 
tirat his <!Oriduct was approved by all the wis# 
and good. And when he was ffeasting itt th6 
midst of all these flatterers and mock friends, 
when they were eatinjphhn lip, and draining his 
fortunes dry with large' draughts of richest Winfes 
dimnk to hi^ health and' ]J)rosperity, he <fould hot 
perceive the differente of a friend from k flat- 
t^^i but+o hfe deluded eyt*s (made proud* ii^itii 
the sight) h s^eettted a ptirtrions cotftfort tb h^v^* 
50 many, like brothers commanding one an- 
otb^V fel*tut»« (%hot»gh it Watf his- own fidirtiitie 
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wliicli paid all tHe cost), and with joy thc^ 
Would run over at the spectacle of such, as 
^ appealed to hiai^ triily festive. and fratems^ 



.meeting. 



But While Jie ttus outwelit the very heart of 

IkTiidness, and poured out h^ bounty^ as if I^lutu% 

the god of gold, had been but his steward^ 

while thus he proceeded wUhcut care or stopj 

so SOTiseless of expeiice ihsit he would neithef 

enquu-e how he could mamtaiU it^ nor urease his 

wild flow of riot^ his riclies, which were not 

inffntte, must needs mi^t away before a prodi* 

gality which knew no limits. But who should 

tell hini so? his flatterers ? they had an interest 

in shutting his eyes. In vain did his honest 

steward Flavius try to represent to him his con»- 

dition, laying his accounts before him, begging 

of him, praying of him^ with in importunity 

fhdt on any other occasion would have been un** 

itiSnhferly in a servant, beseeching him with tears, 

id looK into the stat^ of his affairs. Timon 

^biild still put him off, and turn the discourse to 

sd'm^thihg else ; for nothing is so deaf to te^ 

i/nbmirzMe as riches' turned to poverty, nothing 

fi so' unwilling to believe its situation, nothing 

so ii&ci^dulbtrs to its own true stale^ *^Twii\!^x<lx5b 
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gllre credit . to a reverse. Often had this good 

steward, this honest creaturei when all theroorn^ 

■ '• _^ ■*-, ' ' ' '. ...,"..".'■ 

of Timon's great bouse have been choked up 
With riotous feeders at his master's cost, when 
the floors have* wept with drunken spilling of 
wine, and every .apartment has blazed with 
lights and resounded with music and feasting, 
often had he retired by himself to some solitary 
spot, and wept faster than the wine ran from the 
wasteful casks within, to see the mad bounty ' 
of his lord, and to t^ink, when the means 
were gone which bought him praises from all 
sorts of people^ how quickly the breath would 
be gone of which the praise was .made j praises 
won in feasting would be lost in . fasting, and at 
one cloud . of winter-showers these flies would 
disappear. ... 

But now the time was com€ that Timon could 

■ ' ■ ■ i, '■■' 

shut his ears no, longer to the representations .qf 

' '■''.' 

this faithful steward. Money must be had $ and 

when he ordered Jlavius^to sell some of his laod 
for ^that purpose, FJavius informed him, . wh;|t 
he had in vain endeavoured at several times be- 
fore to make him listen to, that most of his land 
was already sold or forfeited, and that all he 
possessed at present was nofr enough to pay the 
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one half of what he owed. Struck with wonder 
at this representation, Timon hastily replied^ 
** My lands extended from Athens to Lacede- 
mon.'* ** O my good lord/* said Flavius^ •* the 
world is but a world, and has bounds ; were it 
all yours to give in a breath, how quickly were 
it gone!" 

Timon consoled himself that no villainous 
bounty had yet come from him, that if he had 
given his wealth away unwisely, it had not . 
been bestowed to feed his vices, but to cherish 
his friends ; and he bade the kind-hearted stew- 
ard (who was weeping) to take comfort in the 
assurance that his master could never lack means, 
while he had so many noble friends j and this 
infatuated lord persuaded himself that he had 
nothing to do but to send and borrow, to use 
every man's fortune r (that had ever tasted his 
bounty) in this extremity, as freely as his own. 
Then with a cheer6il look, as if confident of the 
trial, he severally dispatched messengers to lord 
Luciui, to lords Luciillti^ and Scmpronius, men 
upon whom he had lavished his gifts in pa^t 
times without measure or moderation; and io 
Veniidius, whom he had lately released out of 
pnson by paying his debts, and who by the 

g3 
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death of ^s father \vas now co|n(B inty tl^e pogt 
session of an an)ple fortwne, and well enabled to 
rtquite Timon's cpurtesy j tp requesjt of Yen?, 
tidius the return of those five talents which he 
had paid for him, an<^ of ^ach of those ijoble 
lords thp loan of ^fty talents : nothino; doubting 
that their gratitude would supply hrs wan.t$ (if her 
needed it) to the ajmount of five hundred time* 
rfty talents. . 

' liUcullus was the first applied to. This me^ji 
lord had been dreaming over-night of a silver 
bason and cup, and when Timon's servant was 
anqounced, his sordid mjnd suggested to him 
Ifhat this was surely a making out of his, dream, 
ahd that Timon had sent him such a present : 
but when he understood the truth of the matter, 
and that Timoq wanted money, the quality of 
his feint and watery friendship shevj'ed itself, for 
with many protestations hjB vowed to th^ servant 
that he had long foreseen the ruin of his ma?- 
ter^s aSairs, and many a time had he come to 
dinner,, to teU him of it, and had come ^gain to 
»upper> to t^y to persuade hin> to spend l^ess, but 
he i^ouid take np counsel nor warning by bij| 
comipg: and true.it was tha^ he had been a 
constant att^nd^r (as he said) at Tiinon's fe^s^ 



as he h^d in ^ater tbiags Us|:ed his baimtyr ^ 
b.ut t^hgt he ev^r came with that intenl^ or gayc 
8oq4 coqnjsel pr reproof to Timoiiy was a ba^ 
lyiwortby He, which he suitably follQwed xip with, 
ipeanly offeriog the servant a hribe# to gp home 
to his o^a^ter an^ji tell him thait he had not &>iuid 
I^uqullus; at home* 

As little success had the roftssenger who wat 
spnt tp lord I^i;icius« This lyipg lord, who was 
full of Ti^^on's meat, and eftricbcd almost to 
bursting with Tjmpn's costly presents, when he 
found the wind cbapgedf and the fountain of 
so much boynty suddenly stopt, at first could^ 
hardly believe it 5 bij.t on its being confirmed, he 
affected g.reat regret that he should not have it, 
in his power to serve lord Timon, for unfor-^ 
tijnately (which was a base falsehood) he had 
niade a great purchase the day before, which had 
i^uite disfurnished him of the means at present $ 
the more beast he, he called himself, to put It 
Qut of his power to serve so good a friend; and, 
he counted it one of bis great^est afflictions that 
Ivs ability shovJd fail him to pl<?asure such axx^ 
honourable ?entlemi^n* 

Who can call any man friend that dips in thft 
sani.e dish with him ? jmt of this v^tAl is ei?<?ryi 

G 4 
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flatterer. In the reccrtifection of ^vfery Ixidf Tf- 
mon Kadi>een a father t6 this Xiticius, had kept 
itp his credit with his purse ; Timon's money had 
gone to pay the wages of his servants, to pay We 
hire of the labourers Who had sweat to build the 
fine houses which Lucius's pride had made ne- 
cessary to him : yet, oh ! the monster which man 
makes himself wheii he proves ungrateful! tMs 
Lucius now denied to Timoti a sum, which, ift 
Aspect of what Timon had bestowed on him, 
was less than charitable men afford to beggars. 

Sempronius and every one of these mercenary 
lords to whom Timon applied in their turn, re- 
turned the same evasive answer or direct denial j 
cfven Ventidius, the redeemed and now rich Ven- 
tidius, refused to assist him With those five ta- 
lents which Timon bad hot lent but generousiy' 
given him in his distress. 

Now was Timon as much avoided in his pb- 
verty,'as he had been courted and resorted to m 
his riches. Now the same tongues which Hatl 
been 'loudest in his praises, extolling himi as 
lK>untifui, liberal, and open-handed; were not' 
ashamed to censure that very bounty as fenyi 
that liberality as prdfuseness, though it hacl 
shewn itself folly in nothing so truly as in the 
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selttctioQi iof ,^uf;h uHirorthj qreatures: as t](i^* 
selves for its objects. Now was Titnon^s prmcely 
mzpi^n (ortAen, and become a shunaed and 
hated pUce^ a place for men. to pass bjt not j^, 
place as fotmerly where every pass^ig^r tni^< 
stop and taste of his wine and good^heer ; now\ 
in^eadoi^. being thronged with feasting and tu*. 
n^u^tiipiiia guests, it was beset with ioipatient and 
clamorous creditors, usurers, extortioners, fierce 
and intolerable in their demands, pleading bonds, 
interests! n>ortgages, iron-hearted men that would 
take no denial nor putting off, that Timon's 
ho}ise was now his jail, where be could no{ p^sfj, 
nor go in nor out for them; one demanding h^ 
due of fifty talents, another bringing in a bill of 
five t^bousaod crownSf whichif he would t^ir 
out his bipod by drops, and pay them so, he 
had not enough in his body to discharge, drop by 
drop.,, .- . f . ; , 

.Jnthi^ desperate and ivremediable state (as. it 
sof^itied) Qjf bis affairs, the eyw of all men wipre 
suddenly surprised at a new and incredible lustre 
w^ich this setting sun put forth. Once mo^e 
lordfTimon proclaimed a feast, to whicb he in- 
vj^ed his accustomed gujests, Jprds, Wies, alljthati 
w^^^lpe^i or foshipn^bl^ ij^ Ath^m^; ^pc^s.I^ 

G.5 
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and the rest. Who more sorry now than these 
fawning, wretches^ when they found C^s the;;: 
thought) that lord Timon's poverty was aH pre'-^ 
tehee, and had been only put on to make trial o£' 
their loves, to think that they shcMikl not hai(e 
seen through tho artHice at the tnne, and have 
had the cheap credit of obliging his Iprdship^' 
y^t who more glad to find the fountain of that 
noUe bounty, which they had thought dried^up, 
svSt fresh and running f 'Shej^ qi^m^ diss^UF* 
bling, protesting^ expressing de^>est sorrow, and 
shame, t^hat when his lordship s.entto tbem^ they: 
should have been so unfortunate. as> to want ^he 
present mean^ to, oblige so honouraUe a friend; 
Bttt Timoh begged^ them not- to give, sudi trifles- 
a thotight> for Kq had ^lt<>gethj^r forgotten, it^ 
Aod' these base fawning lords, thoq^th^had 
denied him money in his adversity, yet could m^ 
reAise! their presence at ihis new biazeiof his 
r€iturning prosperity. . Sor the swal'low foUows. 
n(^> summer more willingly than- m^n of r these 
dttpoeitions follow the go^d^fort^^nesof thegtseat^ 
nor more wilUngly leaves^ winter than these 
shrink from the iSrst appearance of^ a revenge v 
such summer-birds are man*. But- now Wiith nui^ 



sic ;|n4 5j:;ate. tfe^ bwa^uc^t of ^rookiog dishes wa« 
sery^ ^p j,apd wbiyfi ihj5 |;ue8t*hacl^lktje doa« 
adaxirinjfwMnceihe- bankrupt TiniOT cpuldfiml 
m^;m& to fiifpisb 5Q costly^ Uut, sq«iq doubtjpg 
wh^jEfr. the^ siceae ^yhich the^y saw was real, , t^ 
sc29f^e trusting their pwn. e.ye&; at a signal giyeHi 
th^ d;(slveSi w^i^e uAcpy^ecJ^ and Timon's drift 
appeared I ia$t<e9.d of tbofi^ varieties and far- 
fetjptgd- daipdes whicji tbey ^xpectod, that Ti^ 
niQu!s e^^jgtjcpaA t-aWe in gast tjnaes. had sp libc- 
ralj^ prQyeQted,. new appeared undqr th^ covers 
of t^^e dishe* as pre^^aration mare suitable to 
T^i^n's poverty>. HOthing; but a littje J^moke 
atijAJufo^rwarna. water,, fit feast for this knot ef 
mpM^brfri«nds>. whose, profession? were indeed 
sra^ks^and tbeir, Ixearts: Juke- warm an,d slippery 
as ,tb!^water^ with which Tiinoa welcoijied his 
astomdied guest^,^ bidding, tlieuii. ** XJiKover,.. 
dqgi, and lap, j'' and before they could recover 
their surprise,, sfprinkling, it in their faces>. that 
th^ might, have enough^ and. throwing, dish^ 
and ail afiejr them, wiio now ran huddling Qut> 
lord^ ladies, with their cpgs- snatched up ia 
h^iie, a splendid confusion^ Timpn pursuing 
th^m^still calling them, what they were,.*^ Sniooth,^ 
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saiiting parasites^ destroyers under the mask of 
courtesy, afiable wolves, meek bears, fool& of for- 
tune, feast-friend^, time-flies/* They, crowding 
out to avoid him, left the house more wmingly 
thaii they had entered it ; some losing their gowns 
and caps, and some their jewels in the hurry, all 
glad to escape put of the presence of such a mad 
lord, and the ridicule of hi^ mock banquet. 

This was the last feast which ever Timon 
made, and in it he took farewei of Ath^nis and 
the society of men ; for, after that, he betodc 
himself to the woods, turning his back upon the 
hated city and upon all mankind, wishing the^ 
walls of that detestable city might sink, and ^he 
houses fall upon their owners, wishing aH plagues^ 
which infest humanity, war, outrage, poverty^ 
diseases> might fasten upon it$ inhabitants, pttiy* 
ing the just god^ to confound all Athenians, both 
young and old^ high and low; so wishing^ he 
went tot he wpods, where he said he should iind 
the i^nkindest beast much kinder than those of 
his own species. He stripped himself naked^ 
tint he might reiaii^. no fashion of a man^ and 
dug a cave to live in, and lived solitary in the 
manner o£ a beast, eating thQ wild roots,; and 
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df inking wat<er, flyiisg from the face of his kind^ ' 
and choosing rather to herd with wild beasts, as 
more harmless and friendly than man. 

^What a change from lord Timon the rich^lord 
Titnon the delight of mankindi to Timon the 
nakedy Timon the man-hater ! Wh^e were his 
flatterers now ? Where' were his atfeiidaimsr and 
retinue ? Would the bleak air, that boisterous 
servttor, be his chamberlain, to put his shirt on 
wirm? Would diose stiff trees, that had o^t- 
li^Eed the eagle, turn young aiid airy pages to 
hiflo!, to skip on his errands when he bade them? 
Wduld the cold brook, when it i^^as iced with 
wintferV administer to hin^ his warm broths and 
caudtet when sick of an over-night* s stirfiSt ? 
Or'W^uhl the creatures that lived in iSit^e wild 
woodsy come, and lick his hand, smd *flatte^ 
him? . ' 

Here on a day^ when he was digging for roots, 
his poor sustenance, his spade struck against 
something heavy, whi<:h' ^rov^d t6 be gold, a 
great heap which some miser had probably bu- 
ried in a time of alarm, thinking to have come 
again and taken it from its prison, but died be- 
fore the opportunity had arrived, without mak- 
ing any man privy to the concealment 5 so k l5»y> 
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iribim lov€ ditti zealous ;^ectlon to his Blaster : 
hftd 1«4 ta.$!^k him out at his wreiched dwell* . 
iQg^ 1^ tQ o0er bis senrices ! and the first sight : 
of hisjmaster, the once noble TiipoOy in that ab- * 
ject co^ditum^ naked as he was hom> U^n|^. ki 
the manner of a beast among beasts, looking ; 
lilie his own sad ruios and a momunent of de^ : 
cay, so affected this good servant, that he stoo4 : 
speechless, wrapt «ip in horror, and confounded** 
And when he found utterance at last to his 
wiords, tbey were so choaked with t^sars, that . 
Timon had much ado to knpfv him ag^n, or tp • 
make out who it :was, that had come (so continarj : 
to the experience he had had of mankind}. .^. 
o0er him service in> extremity^. And beii^. Ji^ 
the foin!i.and, shape of a man, he suspeicted^hiln 
fnr a traitor, and hie^ tears for .false y but th^ good >, 
servant l^ so many tokens confirmed the truth)if 
of this fidelity t^ and made it clear that nothing . 
but love and izealous duty to his once dear mas- 
ter had brought him there, that Timon .19i?as^^ 
forced to confess that the wocld contained one 
honest man; yet, being m,the shape and ibrm o^^ 
a aian, he ^ouid not look/upon lus man's £^^.. 
without abhorrence, or h^ word& uttered frc^o*.;. 
/tiir/ziiJi'siipt Without Voatbiu^\ aapvcLxH&^^bg 
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holiest man' wsts forced to depai*t, because he '«ra* 
a mafi, ihd "because, with' a heart tnord gthtte 
aiid compassiofiate thian is usual to man, he bore' 
man's detested form and outward feature. 

But greater visitarits than a pcor steward wef • 
about to interrupt the savage quiet of Timon's 
solitude. Por how the day was come when the 
ungrateful lords of Athens sorely repented the • 
uijustice whFch they had done to the noble 
Timon. For Alcibiades, like an incensed wHd 
boar, was raging at the wtiHs of their city, and 
with his hot siege threatened to lay fair Athens 
in the dust. Ahd now the memory 6f lo^d' 
TfenonV former prowesi arid military conduct 
came fresh into their forgetful minds, for Timoft 
hstd been their general in past times, and was % 
valiant and expert soldier, who alone of all the 
Athenians was deemed able to cope with abes-^ 
sieging' army, such as then threatened theth, 
or to drive back the furious approaches of Aid* 
blades. 

A deputation of the senators was chdseri in 

"7', , . . J 

this emergeticy to wait upon Timon* Tb hiin 

thej^ romc in their extremity, tb whom, when he 

was in extremity, they had shewn but smifU re- 

giwdf as if they presumed upon )a» ^^<^xA^ 
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yf]^tf^ timy ^^ (Jwbliged, mi had (Jfrived ^ 
(^9^ to J>is cQwtesy from th^ir ow^ most djs- 
cpwri^^PPs ^n4 uopitepus treatment. 

Now they earnjestly be^j^iech feiip, ijnplore bin) 
Ijritji tears, to retiyn ^nd s^ve thiMt city, from 
^l^ic^ their ingratitude ha4 5P latejy drivep Uin? ; 
ijQ^ jth^y offei^ hipi riches, power> dignities, sg^- 
t^fi^ctioa for past injuries, and public honours 
ap4 t^c pt^hl jc Ipve ; their pe^sons^ Hve$ ^d for- 
tiff^f to he ^t bis disposal, if heiyUl but com^ 
\f^^ and save tfieip, But Timop the paired, 
':{]icppn the mai^-Jiater, was no longer lord Timon, 
t^e lofd of bo^ty, th^ ilpwer pf yjd.QJMr, t][ieir 
defi^tnce. in war, their ornament in peq^ce. If 
41|:ifei?de5 kiH^d his cpm^tryi^en, Timpu c^red 
^pt. If be sacked f?iir Atheij?i, and slew her old 
i^l^n pnd }ier ipfepts, Timpn. would, irejoicey So 
hn tpld thi^q? 5 and tfeat there >v^s not a k:i^ife iQ 
tlj.e unruly pamp whijfh he did not prijpe above 
tt^e »ev^repdest throat in -Athens. 

This was all the answer he vouchsafed to the 

» 

Y^ping 4isappoijQt<ed s^^nstipr? i pnly at p^rti^jg, 
he ba(}e them comn^eDd, t^im to his. ^puntrym^"* 
^ teU thern,; th^t to e^sie tfeefp pf their ^n^fy 
aiV! 5|P3^Jeti^s, ^x\4 to prey^nt the CPAs^iqqen^es 

pf ^efs;e Al,<?ibi^s* w^atJJ^ tb.^r^ was yet a w^y. 
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left^ which he wouU} tejch tlTyerpi for Ije ha4 yet 
so much affection left for his dear countrymen as 
to |>e willing to do tliem a kindness beforj^ hi^ 
de^th. These words a littlp revived the senators^ 
who hoped that his kindness for their city was 
refurnjng. T^^P Timpn ^old them that he had( 
a tree, which crew near his cave, which he 
Should shortly have occasion to cut dpwi>, %]ri4 
hp invited all his friends in Athens;, l>igh ojr \oy^^ 
of what degree soever, who wished to sjiun ^r 
fliction, to come and take a taste of his tree 
before he cut it down ; meaning, that they might 
come and hang themselves on it, and escape af- 
fliction that way. 

And this was the last courtesy, of all his noble 
bounties, which Timon shewed to mankind, an4 
this the last sight of him which his countrymen 
had: for not many days after, a poor soldier, 
passing by the sea-beach, which was at a little 
distance from the woods >yhicii Timon frequent- 
ed, found a tomb on the verge of the sea, with 
an inscription upon it, purporting that it was the 
grave of Timon the man-hater, who, " "While he 
lived, did hate all living men, and dying, wished 
a plague might consume all caitiffs left T 

Whether he finished his life by violence^ or 
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whether mere distaste of life and the loathing he . 
had for mankind brought Timon to his con- 
clusion, was not clear, yet all men admired the 
fitness of his epitaph, and the consistency of his 
end ; dying, as he had lived, a hater of mankind : 
and some there were who fancied a conceit in 
the very choice which he made of the sea-beach 
for hii place of burial, where the vast sea might 
weep for ever upon his grave, as in contempt of 
the tfimsient and shallow tears of hypocritical 
and deceitful mankind. 
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TALE THE SEVENTEENTH. 



ROMEO AND JULIET. 

c JL he two chief families in Verona were the 
Ttch Capulets and the Mountagues. There had 
been an old quarrel between these familiesi 
wHch was grown to such a height, and so deadly 
,wa3 the ennuty betweeh them, that it extended 
to the remotest kindred, to the followers and re- 
tainers of both sides, insomuch that a servant of 
ihe house of Mountague could not meet a servant 
of the house of Capulet, nor a Capulet encounter 
with a Mountague by dhance, but fierce words 
and 8<nnetimes bloodshed ensued \ and frequent 
were the brawls from such accidental meeting^} 
whiph disturbed the happy quiet of Verona's 
streets. 

Old lord Capulet made a great supper, t6 
which many fair ladies and many noble guests 
w^e invited. AH the admired beauties of Verona 
were present) and all comers were nlade welcome 
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if they were not of the house of Mountague. At 
this feast of GapuJet^, RosaKne, beloVed of Ro- 
meo, son to the old lord Mountague, was present; 
and though it was dangerous for a Mountague to 
be seen in this assembly, yet Benvolio, a friend 
of Romeo, persuaded the young lord to go to 
this assembly in: the disguise oT a itfa^s^, that he 
might see his Rosaline, and seeing her compare 
hfer with some Aoice beatrties of Vefttoa^'Who 
(he said) Would make hiih think his swan a crow. 
Rome6 had small faith in Benvolio*^ words r n^ 
vertheles^, for th6 love of Rosadine) he was per- 
suaded to go. For Romeo wis a sincere and 
passionate loVer, and one that lost his sleep for 
love, and fled society to be alone', thinking oi| 
Rosaline, who disdained him, and never requited 
his love with the least shoVir of courtesy 6r ziPio 
tipn ; and Benvolio Avished to cure his' friend (ft 
this loVe by shiewing him diversify of ladies and 
^company. To this feast of Capulets then yotcrtg 
Romeo ^ith Benvolio and their friend Htf- 
cutio went masked. Old Capulet bid thehi M^^ 
^pmey and tcld them that Iddies wlio had their 
toes unplagued with corns would d^nc^' vA^Si 
them. And the old man w^ H|ht-heattt^ mA 
m&rrjr ^^ said that he had Worn xttssalk iAMh 
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he was young, and could have told a whispering 
tale in a fair lady's ear. And th^y fdl to danc- 
ing, and Romeo was suddi^nly struck witiji the 
exceeding beauty of a lady who danced thercf, 
who seemed to him to teach tlie tor<::hes to burn 
bright, and her beauty to shew by night like a 
rich jewel worn by a btac£:amoor: beauty too 
rich for use, too dear for earth! like a snowy 
dove trooping with crows (hef siaid), so richly did 
her beauty and perfoctidns shine above the^ ladies 
her companions. While he uttered thesfe praises, 
he was overheard Sy Tybalt, a nephew o( lord 
Capulet, who knew him by his voice to h^ 
ISLomeo. And this Tybalt, being of* a 6ery and 
passionate temper, could not endure that a 
Mountague should come under cover of a mask, 
to fleer and scorn (as he said) at their solemnities. 
And he stormed and raged exceedingly, and 
would have struck young Rbnleo dead. But his 
iincle, the old lord Capulet, would not suffer 
him to do any injury at that time, botli out 
of respect to his guests, and because Roiheo had 
borne himself like a gentleman, and all tongues 
in "Verona bragged of him to be a virtubus and 
weIl-govern6d youth. Tybalt, forced to be pa- 
tient against his will, restrained himself, but 
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swore that this vile Mountagtie should at ai 
time dearly pay for his intrusion. 

The dancing. being done, Romeo watch< 

place where the lady stood y and under fav< 

his masking habit, which might seem to c 

in part the liberty) he presumed in the ge 

manner to take her by her hand, calling 

shrine, which if he profaned by touchii 

he was a blushing pilgrim, and would kiss 

atonement. ** Good pilgrim,'* answerec 

lady, " your devotion shews by far too man 

and too courtly : saints have hands, whicl 

grims may touch, but kiss not." ** Havi 

saints lips, and pilgrims too?'^ said Re 

** Ay,*' said the lady, " lips which they 

use in prayer/* ** O then, my dear saint,'* 

Romeo, " hear my prayer and grant it, 1 

despair*" In such like allusions and loving 

ceits they were engaged, when the lady was c 

away to her mother. And Romeo enqu 

who her mother was, discovered that the 

whose peerless beauty he was so much st 

with, was young Juliet^ daughter and heir t< 

lord Capulet, the great enemy of theMountaf 

and that he had unknowingly engs^ged his 1 

to his foe. This troubled him, but it could 



'iSissuade him from loving. As little rest Had Ji|- 
iiet, when she found that the geiitle;nan that she 
hid been talking with was Romeo and a Moirii- 
tague, for she had been suddenly smit with th^ 
Hsame hasty and inconsiderate ^f^iission for Romeo^ 
which l>e 'hrad conceived for her ; and a prodi- 
gious birth of love it seemed tp her^ that shemtrst 
Jove her enemy, and tjiat her affections should 
settle there, where family considerations should 
^Induce her chiefly to hate* 

It "being midnight, Romeo with his cou^ 
panions departed ; but they, soon missed him> 
for unable to stay away from the house wheje 
he had left His heart, he leaped the wall c5f 
an orchard which was at the back of Juliet's 
viibuse. Here he had not been long, mmi- 
^nating on his new^love, when Juliet appeared 
above at a window, through which her ex- 
ceeding beauty seemed to break like the light 
of the sun in the east.; and the moon, whiish 
^hone in the orchard y^idi a faint light, appeared 
^to Rotmeo as if sick and pale with grief at the 
superior lustre of this new sun. And she lean- 
ing her hand upon her cheek, he pasisipnately 
wished himself a glove upon that hand, that he 
^ight touch her cheek. Sbe> all this whHe 
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thinking herself alone, fetched a deep sigh, ^nd 
exclaimed, " Ah me!" Romeo, enraptured to 
Lear her ^peak, said softly, and unheard by her, 
'** O speak again, bright angel, for such you ap- 
pear, being over my head, like a ivinged mes- 
senger from heaven whom mortals fall back to 
gaze upon." She, unconscious of being over- 
heard, and full of the new passion which that 
night's adventure had given birth to, called upon 
her lover by name (whom she supposed absent) : 
** O Romeo, Romeo !" said she, " wherefore art 
thou "Romeo ? Deny thy father, and refuse thy 
name, for my sake 5 or if thou wilt not, be but 
my sworn love, and i no longer will be a Ca- 
pulet." Romeo, having this encouragement, 
would fain have spoken, but he was desirous of 
liearing more ; and the lady continued her pas- 
sionate discourse with herself (as she thought), 
still chiding Romeo for being Romeo and a 
Mountague, and wishing him some other name, 
or tliat he would put away that hated name, and 
for that name, which was no part of himself, he 
should take all herself. At this loving word 
Romeo could no longer refrain, but taking up 
the dialogue as if her words had been addressed 
to him personally, and not merely in fapcy, he 
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bade Uer call Wm Love» or by whatever other 
name she pleased, for he was no longer RomeO| 
if that name was displeasing to her. Juliet, 
alarmed to hear a man's voice in the garden, did 
not at first know who it waS) that by favour of 
the night and darkness had thus stumbled upon 
the discovery of her secret ; but when be spoke 
again, though her ears had not yet drunk a hun- 
dred words of that tongue's uttering) yet so nice 
is a lover's hearing, that she immediately knew 
him to be young Romeo, and she expostulated 
with him on the <langer to which be had ex- 
posed himself by climbing the orchard walls, for 
i£ any of her kinsmen should find him there, it 
would be death to him, being a Mountague. 
"*' Alack," said Romeo, *^ there is more peril in 
your eye, than in twenty of their swords. Do 
you but look kind upon me, lady, and I am 
proof against tbeirvenmity. Better my life should 
be ended by their hate, than that hated life should 
be prolonged, to live without your love/' " How 
came you into this place ?" said Juliet, " and by 
whose direction?" " Love directed me," an- 
swered Romeo : " I am no pilot, yet wert thou 
ds far apart from- me, as that vast shore which 
is ;Washed mirh the farthest sea, I should advcn- 
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tupc for such m^rchatidfee.'* A crimson blbsh 
came over JulietV face, yet unseen by Romeo by 
reason of the night, when she reflected upon the 
discovery which she. had made, yet not meaning 
to ttiake it j of her love to Romeo. She would 
fain have recalled her words, but that was im- 
,j)OSsible : fain would she have stood upon form, 
and have kept her lover at a distance, as the 
* custom of discreet ladies is, to frown and be per- 
verse, and give their suitors harsh denials at 
ifirst •, to stand off, smd affect a coyness or indif- 
.ference,^ where they most love, that their lovers 
.may not think them too lightly or too easily 
won : for the difficulty of attainment increasd« 
the value of the object. But there was no room 
in her case for denials, or puttings off, or any of 
the customary arts of delay and protracted court- 
ship. Romeo iiad heard from her oiivn tonguej 
when she did not dream. that he was near her, a 
.confession (^her love. So with an honest frank- 
ness, which the novelty of her situation excused., 
she confirmed the truth of -what he had before 
^heard, and addressing him by the name of fair 
Mduntague (love can sweeten a sour name), she 
begged him not to impute her easy yielding to 
leiity or an unworthy mind, but that he mutt 
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lay the fault of it (if it were a fault) upon the 
accident of the night which had so strangely dis- 
covered her thoughts. And she added| that 
though her behaviour to him might not be sufr- 
ficiently prudent, measured by the custom of her 
sex, yet that she would prove more true than 
cnany whose prudence was dissembling, and their 
modesty artificial cunning. 

Romeo was beginning to call the heavens to 
witness, that nothing was farther from his 
thoughts than to impute a shadow of dishonour 
to such an honoured lady, when she stopped 
bim, beggirig him not to swear : for although 
she' joyed in him, yet she had no -joy of that 
night's contract ; it was too rash, too unadvised, 
too sudden. But he being urgent with her to 
exchange a vow of love with him that night, 
she said that she already had given him hers be- 
fore he requested it ; meanings when he over- 
heard her confession ; but she would retract 
what she then bestowed, for the pleasure of 
giving it again, for her bounty was as infinite as 
the sea, and her love as deep. From this loving 
conference she was called away by her nurse, 
who slept with her, and thought it time for her 
to be in bed, for it was near to day-break : but 
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hastily returning, she said three or four words 
more to- Romeo, the purport of which was, that 
if his love was indeed honourable, and his pur- 
pose marriage, she would send a messenger to 
liim to-morrow, to appoint a time for their mar- 
riage, when she would lay all her fortunes at his 
feet, and follow him as her lord through the 
world. While they were settling this point, Ju- 
liet was repeatedly called for by her nurse, and 
went m and returned, and went and returned 
again,, for she seemed as jealous of Romeo going 
from her, as a young girl of her bird, which she 
win let hop a little from her hand, and pluck it 
back with a silken thread ; and Romeo was as 
loth to part as she : for the sweetest music to 
lovers is the sound of each other's tongues at 
night. But at last they parted, wishing mutually 
sweet sleep and rest for that night. 

The day was breaking when they parted, and 
Romeo, who was too full of thoughts of his mis- 
tress and that blessed meeting to allow him to 
sleep, instead of going home, bent his course to 
a monastery hard by, to find friar Lawrence. 
The good friar was already up at his devotions, 
but seeing young Romeo abroad so early, he 
conjectured rightly that he had not been a-bed 
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thit nighty but that some distemper of youthful ' 
affection had kept him waking. He was righf 
in imputing the cause of Romeo's wakefuhiess 
to love, but he made a wrong guess at the objectf 
for he thought that his love for Rosaline had 
kept him waking. But when Romeo revealed'^ 
his new passion for Juliet, and requested the ' 
assistance of the friar to marry them that day, < 
the holy man lifted up his eyes and hands in a- 
sort of wonder at the sudden change in Rome&'s-- 
affections, ^ for he had been privy to all Ronieo's'^^ 
Ipve for Rosaline, and his many complaints of 
her disdain ; and he said, that young men's love 
lay not truly in their hearts, but in their eyes* 
But Romeo replying that he himself had often 
chidden him for doting on Rosaline, who could 
not love him again, whereas Juliet both loved 
and was beloved by him, the friar assented in 
some measure to his reasons ; and thinking that 
a matrimonial alliance between young Juliet and 
Romeo might happily be a means of making up 
the long breach between the Capulets and the 
Mountagues : which no oi^e more lamented than 
this good friar, who was a friend to both the 
families, and had often interposed his mediatioa 
to make up the quarrel without effect \ partly 
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niAV^il by pdicy* and partly by fait fondness Sat 
youfig Romeo, tx> Tvhom i&e coold deny iiodimg^ 
the old man consented to join tbeir bands^^ in 
Qidrriage. 

Now was Romeo Uest indeed, and Jnliet, who 
knew his intent from a messenger which she had 
dispatched according, to promise, did not fail to 
be eariy at the cell of friar Lawrence, where their 
hands were joined in holy marriage; the good 
friar praying the heavens to smile upon that act» 
and in the union of this young Mountague and 
young Capulet to bury the old strife and lon^ 
dissensions of their families* 

The ceremony being over, Juliet hastened 
home, where she staid impatient for the coming 
of night, at which time Romeo promised to coiae 
and meet her in the orchard, where they had 
met the night before; and the time between 
seemed as tedioua to her, as the night before 
some great festival seems to an impatient child,, 
that has got new finery wliich k may not put oa 
till the morning. 

That same day about noon, Romeo's friends^ 
Benvolio and iVlercutio, walking through the 
streets of Verona, were met by a party of the 
Capulets with the impetuous Tybalt at their head% . 



Tliis was the same zngtj Tybak ivho w^iiM 
ibive fought with Rpmeo at old lord Capulet's 
fe^. He seeing Mj&rcutio) accused hkn UuBtly 
of associating with Romeo^ a Mountagtie. Meiv 
Ctitio^ who had as much fire a&d youthful blood 
^tl him as Tybalt, replied to this accusation with 
tome sharpness \ atid in spite of all BenVolie 
cduld say to moderate their wrathi a quarrel w^ai 
be^nning, when Romeo himself passing that 
tray, the fierce Tybalt turned from Mercutio t<) 
Romeo, and gave him the disgraceful appellation 
of villain. Romeo wished to avoid a quarrel 
with Tybalt above all men, -because he was the 
kii^man of Juliet^ and much beloved by her; 
besides, this yoitng Moun^ague had never tho- 
roughly entered into the family quarrel, beuig 
by nature wise and gentle,* and the name of ^ ' 
Capulet, which was his dear lady s name, was ^ 
aew rather a charm to allay reseattlient, than a 
watch-word to excite fury. So he tried to reason 
with Tybalt, whom he saluted mildly by the 
name of good C<i/?M/e/, as if he, though a SJounr ^ 
ti^ue, had some secret pleasure in uttering that 
|iame : but Tybalt^ who hated all Mountagues 
a& he bated hell, would hear no reason, bul 
(ij^w his weapon ; and Mercutio, wIk)' knew nplf - 
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of Romeo's secret motive for desiring peace with 
Tybalt, but looked upon his present forbearance 
as a sort of calm dishonourable submission, with 
many disdainful words provoked Tybalt to the 
prosecution of his first quarrel with him ; and 
Tybalt and Mercutio fought, till Mercutio fell, 
receiving his death's wound while Romeo and 
Benvolio were vainly endeavouring to part the 
combatants. Mercutio being dead, Romeo kept 
his temper no longer, but returned the scornful 
appellation of villain which Tybalt had given 
him ; and they fought till Tybalt was slain by 
Romeo. This deadly broil felling out in the 
midst of Verona at noon-day, the news of it 
quickly brought a crowd of citizens to the spot, 
and among them the old lords Capulet and Moun- 
tague, with their wives j and soon after arrived 
the prince himself, who being related to Mercu* 
tio^ whom Tybalt had slain, and having had the 
peace of his government often disturbed by these 
brawls of Mountagues and Capulets, came deter- 
mined to put the kw in strictest force against 
those who should be found to be offenders. Ben* 
volio, who had been eye-witness to the fray, was 
cofDmanded by the prince to relate the origin of 
ity which he didj keeping as near to the tiuth as 



lie could without injury to Romeo, softening 
and excusing the psurt which his friends took la. 
it. Lady Capulet, whose extreme grief for the 
loss of her kinsman Tybalt made her keep no 
bounds in her revenge, exhorted the prince to 
<^o strict justice upon his murderer, and to pay 
i)o attention to Benvolio's representation, who 
Ueing Romeo's friend, and a Mountague, spoke 
partially. Thus she pleaded against her new. 
son-in-law, but she knew not yet that he was her 
son-in-law and Juliet's husband. On the other 
hand was to be seen lady Mountague pleading for 
her child's life, and arguing with some justice that, 
llomeo had done nothing worthy of punishment 
in taking the life of Tybah, which was alreadyv 
forfeited to the law by his having slain Mercutio*. 
The prince, unmoved by the passionate exclama- 
tions of these women, on a careful examina- 
tion of the facts, pronounced his sentence, and 
by that sentence Romeo was banished fronx 
Verona. 

Heavy news to young Juliet, who had. been- 
but a few hours a bride, and now by this decree* 
seemed everlastingly divorced! When the tidings 
reached her, she at first gave way to rage againsti 
Romeo, who had slain her dear cousin : .sheiCaUftd. 
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hUa n beaudfel tyrant, a fiend an^eKcal, a ra* 
venous dore, a lamb with a wolPs nature, a ser- 
pent-heart hid with a £k>wering face, and other 
Hke contradictory names^ whkh denoted the 
struggles in her mind hefeween her love and her 
resentment : bwt in the end love got the mastery^ 
stnd the tears which she siied for grief that Ro« 
iheo had skrin her cdusin^, turned to drops of j(^ 
that her husband lived whom Tybalt would have 
shrm. Then came fresh tears> and they wcre^ 
ailtogether of grief for Romeo's banishment. 
That word was more terriWe to her than the 
death of naany Tybahs. 

- Romeo, after the fray, had taken refuge in 
friar Lawrence's ceH, where he was first madb- 
acquainted witb the prince's sentence, which 
seemed to hrm far more terrible than death. To- 
him it appeared there was no world out of Ve- 
I'ott^'s walls, no liTing out of the sight of Juliet. 
Heaven was there where Juliet livedo and all be^ 
yond was purgatory, torture, hell. The good 
friar 'would have applied the consolation of phi- 
losophy to his griefs ; but this frantic young man 
firould hear of none, but like a madman he tore 
his harr, and threw himself all along u'pon the* 
grounds as^ he said, to take the measure of hi^ 



gra^e* Vrom ihis unseemly nate he w»s roifsed 
hf a message from his dear lady, whidi a little 
revived hitn^ ami then the friar took the advam- 
toge to expostulate with him on the urnnaniy 
weakness which be had shown. He had slant 
Tybalt, but Would' lie also slay himself^ sky hi9 
dear lady who lived b«t:tn bis life? The noUe 
form of man, he ^id, w^ but a shape of .wax^ 
when it wanted the courage which should keep 
it frmK The law had been lenient to bim^ that 
instead of deac^h which he had incurred, had 
pronounced by^ the prince's mouth only banish- 
fnent. He had slain Tybalt, but Tybidt wchjU 
have slain him ; there was a sort of happintss in 
riut. Juliet was alivej and (beyond aU hope) 
had become his dear wife, therein he was most 
l^appy. All these blessings,, as the friar madfi 
them out to be> did Romeo put irom him like s( 
sullen misbehaved wench. And the friar bade him 
beware* for such as dei^s^red (he said) died mi* 
seraUe. Then wheai. Romeo was a little Calmed^ 
he counselled hkn that he should go that nighC 
md secretly take his leave of Juliet, and thence 
pftioeed strait ways to Mantua, at which place 
kes«lMwld sojouriH till the &iar found a fit oc- 
easioii to pubiisl^ his marri;^ge^ which n^^ht be 
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ajoyfiil flMafu 9f reconciling their famiHes; and 
then he did not doubt but the prince would be 
moved to pardon him, a^d he would return with 
twenty times more joy than he went forth with 
grief. Romeo wa9 convinced by these wise coun* 
sels of the friar, and took his leave to go anc} 
seek his lady, purposing io stay with her that 
pighti and by daybreak pursue his journey alone 
to Mantua } to which place the good friar pro- 
mised to send him letters from time to tirne» ac- 
quainting him with the state of affiiirs at home. 
- That night Romeo passed with his dear wi|e» 
gaining secret admission to hek* chamber, from 
the orchard in which he had heai^ her confes- 
sion of love the night before. That had been a 
night of unmixed joy and rapture; but the plea* 
sores of this night, and the delight which these 
lovars took in each other's society, were sadly 
allayed with the prospect of parting, and the 
fatal adventures of the past day. The unwelcome 
day-break seemed to come too soon, and when 
Juliet heard the morning-song of the lark, she 
would fain have persuaded herself that it was the 
nightingale, which sings by night ; but it was too 
truly the lark which sung, and a discordant and 
unple;isiag note it sef nied to her i and the streak 
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of day in the east too certaialy pointed out that 
it was time for these lovers to part. Romeo took 
his leave of his dear wife with a heavy heart, 
promising to write to her from Mantua every hour 
in the day, and when he had descended from her 
chamber- window, as he stood below her on the 
ground, in that sad foreboding state of mind in 
which she was he appeared to her eyes as one 
dead in the bottom of a tomb. Romeo's * mind 
misgave him in like manner ; but now he was 
forced hastily to depart, for it was death for 
him to be found within the walls of Verona after 

' day-break. 

This was but the beginning of the tragedy^ of 
this pair of star-crossed lovers. Romeo had not 
been gone many days, before the old lord Ca- 
pulet proposed a match for Juliet. The hiisband 
he had chosen for her, not dreanikig that she 
was married already, was count Paris» a gallant^ 

' young, and noble gentleman, no unworthy $uitor 
to the young Juliet, if she had never seen 
Romeo. 

The terrified Juliet was in a sad perplexity at 
her father's ofier. She pleaded her youth un- 
suitable to marriage^ the recent death of Tybalt 
wHich had left h^r spirits too weak to meet a 
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kuebaUd with ttt\y face of joy, and how indeccK 
rovM'it wouUl shew for the famUy of the Capuletf 
to be eelebt^tin^ a nuptialvfeast, when his fu- 
nfera^ solemnities were hardly over : she pleaded 
^ery reason against the match^ but the true 6ne». 
rtamely, that she was married already. But lord 
Gapulet was deaf to all her excuses, and in a 
{Peremptory manner ordered her to get ready, for 
by the following Thursday she should be married 
to Paris : and having found her a husband richy 
yoiJng, and noble, such as the proudest maid in 
Verona might joyfully accept, he could not bear 
that out of an affected coyness, as he construed ' 
her ^etiial, she should oppose obstacles to her own 
good fortmie. 

- In this extremity Juliet applied to the friendly 
friar^ always her counsellor in distress, and he 
asking her if she had resolution to undertake a* 
desperate nemedy, and she answering thai; she 
would go into the grave alive, rather than- 
marry Paris, her own dear husband living ; he 
directed her to go homej a^d- appear merry, and - 
give her consent to marry Parisy according to her 
father's desire, and on the nexttitght, which was 
tlie night before the marriftgei to drink off the - 
Contents of ^ phial wbieh ]ie ^ien gave bei',^ tliev 
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effect of wkich would be^ that for turo-and-fbrty 
hours after driQkuig it she should appear cold, 
and lifeless ^ that when the bridegroom came to 
fetch her in the morning, he would find her to 
appearance dead; that then she would be borne 
as the manner in that country was, uncovered^ 
on a bier, to be buried in the family vault ; that 
if she could put off* womanish fear, and consent 
to this terrible trials in forty-two hours after 
swallowing the liquid (such was its certain ope- 
ration) she would be sure to awake, as from a 
dream , and before she should awake, he would 
let her husband know their drift, and he should 
coo^ inithe night, and bear her thence to Man* 
tua. Love, and the dread of marrying Paris, 
gave young Juliet strength to undertake thi«^ hor- 
rible adventure $ and she took the phial of the 
friar, promising to obs^ve his directions. 

Going from the monastery, she met the young 
count Paris, and, modestly dissembling^ promised 
to become his bride. Thia w^ joyful news t9 
the lord Capulet and liris wife. It seemed to put 
youth into the old man : and Juliet, who had dis« 
pledmd him ex<%ediiigly by her refuel of the 
count) was his darling s^ain, now she promised 
to be obedient. All things in the house wer^ ia 
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a bustle against the approach!^ nuptials. Ncf 
cp$t was spared to prepare such festival rejoicings, 
a? Verona had never before witnessed. 

On the Weanesday night Juliet drank off the 
potion. She had many misgivings, lest the friar, 
to avoid the blame which might be imputed to 
him for marrying her to Romeo» had given her 
poison; but then he was always known for a 
holy inan : then lest she should awake before the 
lime that Romeo was to come for her; whether the 
terror of the place, a vault full of dead Capulets*^ 
bones, and where Tybalt, all bloody, lay festering 
in his shroud, would not be enough to drive 
her distracted : again she ifhought of all the sto- 
ries sh^ had heard of spirits haunting tbt places 
where their bodies are bestowed. But then her 
love for Romeo, and her aversion for Paris, 
returned, and she de^rately swallowed the 
draught, and became insensible. 

When young Paris came early in the morning- 
with music, to awaken his bride, instead of a 
living Juliet, her chamber presented the dreary 
spectacle of a lifeless corse. What death to his 
hopes I What confusion then reigned through 
the whole house ! Poor Paris lamenting his. 
^ride, whom most detestable death had beguiled 
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him of, had divorced from him even before their 
hands were joined. But still more piteous it 
was to hear the mournings of the old lord and 
lady Capulet, who having but this one, one poor 
laving child to rejoice and solace in, cruel death 
had snatched her from their sight, just as these 
careful parents were on the point of seeing her 
advanced (as they thought) by a promising and 
advantageous match. Now all things that were 
ordained for the festival, were turned from their 
properties to do the office of a black funeral. The 
wedding cheer served for a sad burial feast, the 
bridal hytnns were changed to sullen dirges, thfe 
sprightly instruments to melancholy bells, and 
the flowers that should have been strewed in the 
bride's path, now served but to strew her corse. 
Now instead of a priest to marry her, a priest 
was needed to bury her ; and she was borne to 
church indeed, not to augment the cheerful hopes 
of the living, but to swell the dreary numbers of 
the deaJ. 

Bad news, which always travels faster than 
good, now brought the dismal story of his Juliet's 
death to Romeo, at Mantua, before the messenger 
could arrive, who was sent from friar Lawrence to 
apprize him that these were mock funerals only. 
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and but the shadow and representation of death, 
and that his dear lady lay in the tomb but for a 
short while, expecting when Romeo should come 
to release her from that dreary mansion. Just 
before, Romeo had been unusually joyful and 
light-hearted. He had dreamed in the night 
that he was dead (a strange dreamy that gave a 
dead man leave to think); and that his lady came 
and found him deadj and breathed such life with 
kisses in his lips, that he revived, and was an 
emperor ! And now that a messenger came from 
Verona, he thought surely it was to confirm 
some good news which his dreams had presaged. 
But when the contrary to this flattering vision 
appeared, and that it was his lady who was dead 
in truthj whom he could not revive by any 
kisses, he ordered horses to be got ready, for he 
determined that night to visit Verona, and to 
see his lady in her tomb. And as mischief is 
swift to enter into the thoughts of desperate 
men, he called to mind a poor apothecary, whose 
shop in Mantua he had lately passed, and from 
the beggarly appearance of the man, who seemed 
famished, and the wretched show in his shop of 
empty boxes ranged on dirty shelves, and other 
tokens of extreme wretchedness, he had said at 
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iflie time (perhaps havinpr some misgivings tkat 
his own disastrous life might haply meet vfith a 
-conclusion so deperate), ** If a man were to need 
poison, which by the law of Mantua it is death to 
-sell, here lives a poor wretch who would seU it 
liim/' These words of his now came into his 
mind, and he sought out the apothecary^ who, 
after some pretended scruples, Romeo offering 
'him gold which his poverty could not resist, sold 
'Jiim a poison, which, if he swallowed, he told 
him, if he had the strength of twenty men, would 
quickly dispatch him. 

With this poison he set out for Verona, to 
have a sight of his dear lady in her tomb, mean- 
ing, when he had satisfied his sight, to swallow 
^the poison, and be buried by her side. He 
reached Verona at midnightr and £3und the 
-church-yard, in the midst of which was situated 
the ancient tomb of the Capulets. He had pro- 
wided a light, and a spade^ and wrenching iron^ 
and was proceeding to break open the monu- 
.snent, when he was interrupted by a voice, which 
'by the name of vile Mountague bade him desist 
(from his unlawful business. It was the young 
-count Paris, who had come to the tomb of Juliet 
.at that unseasonable time of nighty to strew flow- 
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^rs, aind to we^ over the grave of her tlitt 
should have been his bride. He knew not what 
an interest Romeo had in the deady but know- 
ing hkn to be a Mountague, and (as he supposed) 
a sworn foe to all the Capulets, he judged that 
he was come by night to do some villainous 
shame to the dead bodies ; therefore in an angry 
tone he bade him desist^ and as afriminal, con- 
demned by the laws of Verona to die if he were 
found within the wails of the city, he woul^ 
have apprehended him. Romeo urged Paris to 
leave him, and warned him by the fate of Ty- 
balt who lay buried there, not to provoke his 
anger> or draw down another sin upon his heady 
by forcing him to kill him. But the count in 
scorn refused his warning, and laid hands on 
him as a felon, which Romeo resisting, they 
fought, and Paris fell. When Romeo, by the 
help of a light, came to see who it was that he 
.had slain, that it was Paris, who (he learned in 
his way from Mantua) should have married Ju- 
liet, he took the dead youth by the hand^ as one 
v^m misfortune had made a compamon, and 
said that he would bury him in a tritimphal 
grave, meaning in Juliet's grave^ which he now 
-opened: and there lay hb lady, as one whom 
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Death litd no power upon to change a feature 
or complexion in her matchless beauty, or as if 
Death were amorous, and the lean abhorred mon- 
ster kept her there for his delight; for she laf 
yet fresh and blooming, as she had fallen to sleep 
when she swallowed that benumbing potion : and 
near her lay Tybalt in his bloody shroud, whom 
Romeo seeing, begged pardon of his lifeless corse, 
and for Juliet's sake called him cousin, and said 
that he was about to do him a favour by putting 
.his enemy to death. Here Romeo took his last 
leave of his lady^s lips, kissing them; and here 
he shook the burden of his cross stars from his 
-weary body, swallowing that poison which the 
apothecary had sold him, whose operation was 
•fatal and real, not like that dissembling potion 
which Juliet had swallowed, the effect of which 
-was now nearly expiring, and she about to awake 
to complain that Romeo had not kept his time, 
or that he had come too soon. 

For now the hour was arrived at which the 
:friar had promised that she should awake; and 
Jbe, having learned that his letters which he bad 
sent to Mantua, by some unlucky detention of 
-the messenger, had never reached Romeo, came 
vhimself, provided with a pick-axe and lantern, to 
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(kliver the lady from her coiffipemcnt ; i)ut lie 
^•was surprised to find a light already burning in 
the Capulets* monument, and to see swords and 
blood near it, and komeo and Paris lying breathe 
less by the monument. 

Before he could entertain a conjecture, to 

imagine how these fatal accidents had fallen out, 

Juliet awoke out of her trance, and seeing the 

friar near her, she remembered the place wheii 

she was, and the occasion of her being there, and 

asked for Romeo ; but the friar., hearing a noise, 

bade her come out of that place of death, and of 

unnatural sleep, for a greater power than they 

could contradict had thwarted their intents ; and 

being frighted by the noise of people coming, 

he fled ; but when Juliet saw the cup closed ifi 

her true love's hands, she guessed that poison had 

been the cause of his end, and she would have 

swallowed the dregs if any had been left, and she 

kissed his still warm lips to try if any poison yet 

did hang upon them : then hearing a nearer 

noise of people coming, she quickly unsheathed 

a ciagger which she wore, and stsd>bing herself 

died* by her true Romeo's side. 

The watch by this time had come up to the 
place. A page belonging to count Paris, who 
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Kad witnessed the fight between his master atid 
Rcrmea^ had given the alarm, which had spread 
imoBg' the citizens, who went up and down the 
streets of Verona confusedly, exclaiming, A Paris, 
a Romeo, a Juliet, as the rumour had imper- 
fectly reached them, till the tiproar brought lord 
Mountague and lord Capulet oiit of their beds,- 
with the prince, to enquire into the causes of 
the disturbance. The friar had been appre- 
H'ended hj some of the watch, coming froni-the 
<diUrch-yard, trembling, sighing, arid weeping, 
in a suspicious manner. A great multitude being' 
assembled at the Capulets^ monument, the friar^ 
was .commanded by the prince to deliver what he 
knew of these strapge and disastrous accidents, 
i And there, in the presence of the old lords 
ISIountague and Capulet, h6 faitifully related the 
story of their children's fatal love, the part he 
tcjok in promoting their marriage, in the hope 
in that union to end the long quarrels between 
their families •, how Romeo, there dead, was hus- 
band to Juliet,, and Juliet, therfe dead, was Ro- 
mea's faithful wife : how before he could find a 
fit opportunity to divulge their marriage, ahother 
match was projected for Juliet, who to avoid the 

VOL. II. I 
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crime of a second «narriage swallowed die dee^. 
ing draught (as he adyised)> and ail thought her 
dead: how meantune he wrote to Romeo, to 
come and take her thence when the force of the 
potion should cease, and by what unfortunate 
mi6<;arriage of tlM messenger the letters never 
reached Romeo: further than this the* hist, 
could not follow the stCMry^ nor knew more than, 
that conung himself to deliver )^et from that 
place of death, he found the count Paris anA 
Romeo slain. The remainder ^of the transactions 
was supplied by the narrafeio& o[ the p^e who. 
had seen Paris and Romeo figfat^ and by the se^> 
¥ant who came with Romeo from Verona, to 
whom, this faithful lover had given letters to be 
delivered to his fath^ in the event of has deaths 
which nade good the friar", words, confessing 
his marriage with Juliet, imploring the forgive* 
l^ess of his parents, acknowledging the buying of 
the poison of the poor apothecary, and Us intent 
in coming to the monument^ to die, and lie widt 
Juliet. AH these circumstances agreed together 
to clear the friar from any h»d he could be 
su^K)$ed to have had in these complicated 
s)augbt^8> further than as th« umnfeended con*> 
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teqoences of his omi weil meMtf yet too artiAciat 
mid subtle contrivances. 

And the prmce^ tumbig to these old k>rds» 
Movntague and Capiilet, rebuked them for thtLr 
famtal and irrational eBmitieSf and skewed thoM 
what a scourge heaven had hid upon such oi^ 
fences, that it had found means even through the 
tove of their children to punish their unnatural 
hate. And these old rivals, no longer enemies, 
agreed to bury their long strife in their chil- 
<dren's graves ; and lord Capulet requested lord 
Mountague to give him his hand, calling him by 
ih& name of brother, as if in acknowledgment of 
the union of their families by the marriage of 
the young Capulet and Mountague ; and saying 
that lord Mountague^s hand (in token of recon* 
cilement) was all he demanded for his daughter's 
jointure: but lord Mountague said he would 
give him more, for he would raise her statue of 
pure gold, that while Verona kept its name, no 
figure should be so esteemed for its richness and 
workmanship as that of the true and faithful Ju- 
liet. And lord Capulet in return said that he 
would raise another statue to Romeo. So did 
these poor old lords, when it was too late, strive 
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to outgo each other in mutual courtesies : wlule 
SO' deadly had been their rage and enmity in past 
times, that nothing but the fearful overthrow of 
their children (poor sacrifices to their quarrels 
and dissensions) could remove the rooted hat^ 
and jealousies of the noble families. 
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TALE THE EIGHTEENTH. 



HAMLET, PRINCE OF DEN- 
MARK. 

OeRTRUDE, queen of Denmark, becoming 
a- widow by the sudden death of king Hamlet, in 
less than two months after his death married 
his brother Claudius, which was noted by ail 
people at the time for a strange act of indiscre- 
tion, or unfeelingness, or worse : for this Clau- 
dius did no ways resemble her late husband in 
the qualities of his person or his mind, but was 
as contemptible in outward appearance, as he 
was base and unworthy of disposition j and sus- 
picions did not fail to arise in the minds of some, / 
that he had privately made away with his bro- 
ther, the late king, with the view of marrying 
his widow, and ascending the throne of Den- 
marki to the exclusion of young Hamkt^^fci&'sKj^ 
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of the buried king, and lawful successor to the 
throne. 

But vtpon no one did this unadvised action of 
the queen mal^e such impression as upon this 
young prince, who loved and venerated the me-» 
mory of his dead father almost to idolatry, and 
being of a nice sense of honour, and a most ex- 
quisite practiser of propriety himself, did sorely 
take to heart this unworthy conduct of his mo- 
ther Gertrude : insomuch that, between grief foe 
his father^s death and shame for his mother^s. 
marriage, this young prince was overclouded 
with a deep melancholy, and lost all his mirth 
and all his good looks ; all his custoaiary pleasure 
in books forsook him> his princely exercises and= 
sports, proper to his youth, were no longer ac-. 
ceptable j he grew weary of the wodd, which^ 
seemed to him an unweeded garden, where all 
the wholesome flowers were choaked up, and, 
nothing but weeds could thrive. Not that the 
prospect of exclusion from'tfcc throne, his lawful 
inheritance, weighed so much upon his spirits, 
though that to a young and high-minded prince 
was a bitter wound and a sore indigni^; but 
what so galled him, and took away all his cheer* 
ful sj^irits, wasji that Jiis mother had $bQwn, li^x^- 
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sdf SO forgetful to his £ithar's memory : and such 
a £ither ! who had been to her so loving and so 
gentle a husband ! and then she always appeared 
as k>mig and obedient a wife to lum, and would 
hang upon him as if her afiection grew to him • 
and now within two months^ or as it seemed to 
|roung Hamlet, less than two months, she had 
married again, married his uncle, her dead hu»- 
kmd's brother, in itself a hi^Iy improper and 
unlawful marriage, from the nearness of relation* 
ihipy but made much more so by the indecent 
ll^te with which it was concluded, and the 
unkingly character of the man whom she had 
chosen to be the partner of her throne and bed. 
This it was, which, more than the loss of ten 
kingdoms^ dashed the spirits, and brought a 
cloud over the mind of this honourable young 
prince. 

In vain was all that his mother Gertrude or 
the king coirid do or contrive to divert him ; he 
still appeared in court in a suit of deep black, as 
mourning £^r the king his £itker*s death, which 
mode of dress he had never laid aside, not even 
in compliment to his mother upon the day she was 
^marriedf nor could he be brought to join in any 
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of the fe)stivities or rejoicings of that (as appeared 
to him) disgraceful day. 

What mostly troubled him was an uncertainty 
about the manner of liis father's death. It was 
given out by Claudius, that a serpent had stung 
him : but young Hamlet had shrewd suspicions 
that Claudius himself was the serpent; in plain 
English, that he had murdered him for his 
crown, and that the serpent who stung his father 
did now sit on his throne* 

How far he was right in this conjecture, and 
what he ought to think of his mother, how far 
she was privy to this murder, and whether by 
her consent or knowledge, or without, it canie 
to pass, were the doubts which continually ha- 
rassed and distracted him. 

A rumour had reached the ear of young Ham-^ 
let, that an apparition, exactly resembling the 
dead king his father, had been seen by the sol- 
diers upon watch, on the platform before the 
palace at midnight, for two or three nights suc- 
cessively. The figure came constantly clad in 
the same suit of armour, from' head to foot^ 
which the dead king was known to have worn : 
.md they who saw it (Hamlet's bosooi'^iend 
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Horatio was^ one) agreed in their testimony as 
to the time and manner of its appearance : that 
it came just as the clock struck twelve ; that 
it looked pale^ with a face more of sorrow than 
of anger; that its beard was grisly; and the 
colour a sable silvered, as they had seen it 
in his life-time; that it made no answer when 
they spoke to it, yet once they thought it 
lifted up its head> and addressed itself to mo« 
tion as if it were about to speak; but in [that 
moment the morning cock crew, and it shrunk 
in haste away, and vanished . out- of their 
sight , 

The^ young prince, strangely amazed at their 
relation, which was too consistent and agreeing 
yvhh itself to disbelieve, concluded that it was 
his father's ghost which they had seen, and de- 
termined to take his watch with the soldiers that 
night, that he might have a chance of seeing it: 
for he reasoned with himself, that such an ap- 
pearance did not come for nothing, but that the 
ghost had something to impart, and though it 
had been silent hitherto, yet it would speak to 
him. And he waited with iitipatience for the 
coming of night. 

When night came, he took his stand with 
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Horadoi and Marcellus, one of tke gawrd, vpott 
the platforms where this apparition was accus^^ 
tomed to walk : and it being a cold nr^t^.and the 
air unusually raw and nipping, Hamlet and Horn* 
tio and their companion fell into some talk about 
the coldness of the night, which was suddoil^ 
broken off by Horatio announcing that the ghost 
was coming. 

At the sight of his father's spirit, Hamlet waa. 
struck with a bidden surprise and fear. He at 
&*st called upon the angels and heavenly minis» 
ters to defend them, for he knew not whethor 
it were a good spirit or bad ; whether it came 
for good or for evil : but he gradually assumed 
more courage ; and his father (as it seemed to 
him) looked upon him so piteously, and as it 
were desiring to have conversation with him^ 
and did in all respects appear so like himself aa 
he was when he livedf that Hamlet could not 
help addressing him : he called him by his name^ 
Hamlet, King, Father ! and conjured him that he^ 
would tell the reason why he had left his grave, 
where they had seen him quietly bestowed, ta 
come again and visit &e earth and the moon<» 
light : and besought him that he would let than, 
know if there was any thing which they could 
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beckoned to Hamlet, diat he should go with him 
to 6ome more removed place, where they might 
be alone : and Horatio and Marcellus would have 
dissuaded the young prince from following it^ 
for they feared lest it should be some evil spirit^ 
who would tempt him to the neighbouring sea, 
or to the top of some dreadful cliff, and there 
put on some horrible shape which might deprive 
the prince of his reason. But their counsels and 
mtreaties could not alter Hamlet's determina- 
tion, who cared too little about life to fear the 
losing of it ^ and as to his soul, he said, what 
could the spirit do to that,. being a thing immor> 
tal as itself? and he felt as hardy as a lion^ 
and bursting from them who did all they could- 
to hold him^ he followed whithersoever the spirit 
led him. 

And when they were alone together, the spi« 
rit lM?oke silence, and told him that he was the 
ghost of Hamlet, his father, ^ho had been cru- 
elly murdered, and he told the manner of it| 
that it was done by his own brother Claudius^ 
Hamlet's uncle, as Hamlet had already 'but too <^ 
much suspected, for the hope of succeeding to 
his bed and crown. That as he. was sleeping ia 
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his garden, his custom always in- the afternpon, 
this ti'easondus brother stole updn him in his 
sle^p, and poured the juice of poisonous henbane 
into his ears, ^vhich has such an antipathy to the 
life of man^ that swift as quicksilver it courses 
through all the veins of the body; baking up the 
blood, and spreading a crust-like leprosy all over 
the skin : thus sleeping, by a brother's haad he 
was cat off at once from his crown, his queen^ 
and his life : and he adjured Hamlet, if he did 
evef his dear father love, that he would revenge 
his foul murder. And the ghost lamented to his 
son, that his mother should so fall off from 
virtue, as to prove false to the wedded love of 
her first husband, and to marry his murderer: 
but he Cautioned liamlet, howsoever he pro- 
cie^ded in his revenge against his wicked uncle^ 
by no means to act any violence against the 
gerson of his mother, but to leave her to heaven, 
and to the stings and thorns of conscience. 
And Hamlet promised to "observe the ghost's 
direction in all things, and the ghost vanished, 
, And when Hamlet was left alone, he took up- 
a solemn resolution, that all he had in his me- 
mory, all that he had ever learned by books op 
observation, should be instantly forgotten by 
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Kim^ and nothing live in his brain biit the ine^ 
mory of what the ghost had told him, and en^ 
joined him to do. And Hamlet related the par- 
ticulars of the conversation which had passed 
to none but his dear friend Horatio ; and he en^ 
joined both to hini and Marcellus the strictest 
.secrecy as tawhat they had seen that night. 

The terror which the sight of the gho^t had 
left upon the senses of Hamlet, he being weak 
arid diispirited before, almost unhinged his mirid^ 
and drove him beside his reason; And he, feafr 
"ing that it \Teuld continue to have, this effect, 
which might subject him to observation, aqd set 
his uncle upon his guard, if he suspected that he 
was meditating any thing against him, ox that 
Hamlet really knew more of his father's death 
than he professed> took up a strange resolution 
from thHt time to counterfeit as if he Were really 
and truly mad ; thinking that he would be > less 
an object of suspicion when his uncle should be- 
lieve him incapable of any serious project, and 
ihat his real perturbation of nund would be best 
covered and pass concealed under a disguise of 
pretended lunacy. 

• Fi'om this time Hamlet affected a certain wild* 
ness ; and $trangene$$ in his apparelj, his speecl^, 
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the .madman».tliat the king and queen were both 
•deceived) and not thinking his grirf for his £k 
tiler's death a sufficient cause to produce such a 
-distemper,. foe they knew not of the appearance- 
of the ghost> th^ concluded that his- malady was 
love> and they thought they had found out the 
object. 

Before Hamlet fell into the melancholy way 
which has been related, he had dearly loved a: 
£ur maid called Ophelia, the daught^ of Folo<- 
nius, the king's chief counsellor in afiairs of 
state. He had sent her letters and rings, and 
made many tenders of his a£fection to her, »id^ 
importuned her with love in honourable fashion :. 
and she had given belief to his vows and impor* 
tunities. But the melancholy which he fell into ^ 
latterly had made him neglect h^, and from the 
lime he conceived the project of counterfeiting, 
madness, he affected to treat her with unkind— 
ness, and a sort of rudeness ; but she, good lady^, 
rather than reproach him with being false to 
her, persuaded herself that it was nothing but 
the disease in his mind, and no settled unkind-* 
nesS| which made him less observant of her 
than formerly i and she c(>mpared^>the faculties of: 
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his once ndble mind and excellent understand^ 
sng, impaired as they were with the deep melan^ 
choly that oppressed him» to sweet beUs which 
id themselves^ are capaUe of most exquisites mu«^ 
fie, but when jangled out of tune, or rudelf 
handled, produce only a hardi and* unpleasin^ 
sound. 

Though the rou^ business which Hamlet had 
in hand, the revenging of his^^father^s death upoiiK 
his murderer^ did not suit with the playful state- 
of courtship, or admit of the society of so idle 
a passion as love now seemed to him, yet it could 
not hinder but that soft thoughts of his Ophelia 
would come between, and in one of these mo* 
meats, when he thought that his treatment of 
tbk gentle lady had been unreasonably harsh, he 
wrote her a letter full of wiki starts of passion,, 
and in extravagant terms,^ such as agveed with 
his supposed madness, but mixed with some gen- 
tie touches of affection,, which could not but 
shew to this honoured lady, that a deep love for 
her yet lay at the bottom of his heart .^ He bade 
her to doubt the stars were fire, and to doubt 
t^iat the sua did move, to doubt truth to be a 
liar, but never to doubt that he loved; with 
flRore of such extravagant phrases. This letter 



Ophelia dutifully shewed to her fatherland the^ 
old man thought himself bound to commimicate 
if, to the king and queen, who from that time 
supposed that the true cause of (lamlet's madness^ 
was love* And the queen wished that the good 
he^iuties pf Ophelia might be the happy cause of 
his wildnessy for so she hoped that her virtue% 
inight happily restore him tq his accustomed way 
again, to both theii" honours^ , 

But Hamlet's malady lay deeper than she sup^ 
posed, or thail could be so curedt His father'^ 
ghost, which he had $een, still haunted his ima-9 
gination, . ap4 the sacred injunction to revenge 
h|s murder' gave him no. rest till it wasvaccom-^ 
jpUshed. Every hour . of delay seemed to Jum a 
Vm, and a violation of his father's commands.^ 
Yet how to compass the death of the king, sur- 
:rouoded as he ^constantly was with his • guards^ 
was no easy matter. Or if it had been, the pre* 
^nce^ of the queen, Hamlet'-s mother, who wa$^ 
generally with the king, was a .restraint upon hlfr 
purpose, which he c^ould not break through. 
Besides, the very circumstance -that the usurper 
was his mother's husband .filled him with sqme 
remorse, and istill blunted the jedge of hispur- 
pose. The nji^ere act of putting aiellow-creatu^M^ 
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to death was in itself odious and terrible to a 
disposition naturally so gentk as Hainlet's was; 
His very melancholy, and the dejection of spirits 
he had so long been in^ produced an i'rresolute* 
ness and waverii J of purpose, which kept him 
from proceeding to extremities. Moreover^ he 
could not help having some scruples upon his 
mind, whether the spirit which he had seen was 
indeed his father, or whether it might not be 
the devil, who he had heard has power to take 
aiiy form he pleases, and who might have as« 
sumed his fatber^s shape only to take advantage 
of his weakness and his melancholy, to drive 
him to the doing of so desperate an act as mur- 
der. And he determined that he would have 
more certain grounds to go upon than a vision, 
or apparition, which might be a delusion. 

While he was in this irresolute mind, there 
came' to the court certain players, in whom 
'Hamlet formerly u«ed to take delight, and par- 
ticularly to hear one of them speak a tragical 
speech, describing the death of old Priam, king 
of Troy, with' the grief of Hecuba, his queen. 
Hamlet welcomed his old friends, the players, 
and remembering how that speech had formerly 
l^ven him pleasure, requested the player to rc*^ 



peat it '9 which he did in so lively a manaer, set- 
ting forth the cruel murder of the £eeble old 
king, with the destruction of his people and city 
by fire^ and the mad grief of the old queen, run- 
ning barefoot up and down the palace, with a 
foor ch>ut upon that head where a crown had 
beeni and with nothing but a blanket upon her 
loinsj snatched up in haste, where she had worn 
a royal robe : that not only it dr-ew tears from^ 
all that stood by» who thought they saw the real 
scene, so Uvelily was it represented, but ev^i the 
player himself delivered it with a. broken voice 
and real tears. This put Hamlet upon thinking^ 
if that player could aaworic himself up to passion^ 
by a mere fictitious speech, to weep for one that 
he had never seen, for Hecuba, that had been 
dead so many hundred years, how dull was he^. 
who having a neal motive and cue for passion, a 
real king and a dear father murdered,, was yet sa 
little moved^ that his revenge all this while had 
seemed to have slept in dull and muddy forget-*^ 
fulness ! And while he meditated, on actors and 
acting, and the powerful effects which a godd 
play, represented to the life, has upon the spedir 
tator, he remembered the instance of some mur^ 
deroTf^^o seeii^ a murder on the st^ge, was bj, 



the mere force of the scene and resemblance of 
circumstances so affected^ that on the spot he 
confessed the oime which he had oommttted* 
And he determined that these players should 
play something like the murder of his father 
before his uncle, and he would watch narrowly 
what effect it might have upon him, and from his 
looks he would be able to gather with more cer- 
tainty if he were the nuurderer or not. To thift. 
effect he ordered a play to be prepared, to the 
representation of which he invited the king and 
queen. 

The story of the play was of a murder done 
in Vienna upon a duke* The duke's name wal 
Gonzago, hk wtfe Baptista*. The t^ay shewed^ 
how one Lucianus, a near relation to the duke^. 
poisoned him in his garden for his estate, and 
how the murderer in a short time after got the^ 
love of Gon^ago's wife. 

At the repj!esentation of this play tjie kihg^ 
who did not know the trap which was laid for 
him, was present, with his q^ueen and the whole 
court: Hamlet sitting attentively near him to 
observe his looks. The play began with, a con- 
versation between Gonzago and his wife, in 
whidi the lady made many protestatipns. of love,^ 
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and of never, manying a second husband, if sKe 
should outlive Gonzago; wishing she might b« 
accursed if she* ever took a second husband, and 
adding that no woman ever did so ,but those 
wicked women who kill th^ firsr husbands; 
liamlet observed the king,, his uncle, change 
colour at this expression,. a©d that it .was as bad 
^s wormwood both to him and to the queem 
But when Lucianus,. according.to the story, came 
to poison Go^kzago sleejMng in the garden, the, 
strong; resemblance which it bore to his own 
wicked act upon the late king, his brother,, whom 
he had. poisQued in his garden, so struck, upon 
the conscience of'thi^ usurper^ that he.wasun^ 
able to sit out! the rest of the play, but on a sud-^* 
den caUing for lights to his chamber, and affecting 
or partly feeling a sudden sickness, he abruptly 
Jeft the theatre. The king being departed, the 
play was given over. Now Hamlet had seen 
enough to be satisfied that the words of the 
ghost were true, and no illusion ; and in a fit. of. 
gaiety, like that which comes over a man who 
$udden}y has some great doubt or scruple, rer 
solved , he swore to Horatio that he would . take 
the ghost's word for [a thousand pounds. But 
before.- he. cpuld make. up. his resolution as. ti* 
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^ha£ measufes of lreven]ge he should take, now 
he was certainly informed that his uncle was his 
father's murderer^ he was sent forJ)y the qtieen^ 
his mother, to a private conference in her closet* 
It was by dedre of the king that the queiKi 
sent fdr Hamlet, that she might signTfy to her 
son how much his late behaviour had displeased 
fhem both; and the king, wishing to know all 
that passed at that conference, and thinking that 
the too partial report of a mother might let slip 
some part of Hamlet's words, \diich it might 
much import the king to know, Porcnius^ the 
old counsellor of state, was ordered to plant him- 
self behind the hangings in the queen's <:l03et, 
where he might unseen hear all that pas^se'd. 
This artifice was particularly adapted to the di^ 
position of Polonius, who was a man* grown old 
in crooked maxims and policies of state^ and de- 
lighted to get at the knowledge of matters id an 
indirect and cunning way. 

^ Hamlet being come to his mother, she begaii 
to tax him in the roundest way with his actioris 
and behaviour, and she told him that he had 
givai great offence to his father y meaning the 
kiiig,' his uncle, whom, because he had married 
her, she called Hamlet's father. Hamlet/ sorely 



ipdigiMmt tluil she should pwe sa dciar md bor 
Hotired a name aa father $eem^d to him^ to I 
ivretdi who was indeed dq bett;er than thse mur* 
ilerer of his true £ither> with aorae ibsarpam 
refdiedy ^ Mother^ yem have much ofiended mf 
JMerr The queen said that was but ^ idli 
answer. ** As good as the question deserved/' 
^d Hamletb The queen asked him if he had 
Ibrgotten who it was he was speaking to? 
^' Alas I" replied Hamlet, <' I widi I could forget* 
Tou are the queenj your husband's brother's 
wi£e \ and you are my mother: I wish you were 
not what you are." ^'Nay, then»^' said the 
^pieeny ^' if you shew me so little respect» I wiU 
set those to you that can speak," and was going 
to send the king or Polonius to him« But Hamh 
let WQaU not let her go, now he had her alone, 
till he had tried if his words could not bring her 
to some sense of her wicked life ; and,' taking 
her by the wrist, he held her fast, and made her 
9tt dowui She, affrighted at his earnest manner, 
and fearful lest in his lunacy he should do her a 
mischief, cried out : and a voice was heard from 
behind the hang^gs, *' Help, help the queen ;* 
which Hamlet hearing, and verily thinking that 
it was the king himself there concealed^ he ^xfm 
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ids s'WQfd, and stabbed at the jibce where die 
^oice caoie fr(»Q> as he wouki have stabbed a rat 
that ran there, till the voice ceasing, be con- 
•tlttded the person to be dead. But when he 
dragged forth the body, it was not the king, but 
Polonius, the old officious coansellor, that had 
fdanted himself as a spy behind the hangings. 
^* Oh me !" exclaimed the queen, ** what a rash 
^nd bloody deed have you done !** ** A bloody 
deed, mother," replied Hamlet, *^ but not so 
4)ad as yours, who killed a king, and married 
3us brother .'^ Hamlet had gone too far to leave 
^ff here. He was now in the hundour to speak 
,^lainly to his mother, and he pursued it. And 
^oiq;h the faults of parents are to be tenderly 
treated by their children, yet in the case of great 
crimes the son may have leave to speak even to 
his own mother with some harshness, so as that 
harshness is meant for her good, and to turn her 
£rom her wicked wajrs, and not done for the pur- 
pose of upbraiding. And now this virtuous 
prince did in moving terms represent to the 
•queen the heinousness of her ofience, in being 
so forgetful of die dead king, his father, as in so 
short a space of time to marry with his brother 
and reputed -murdierer : such an act aS| after the 
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ToWs. which she, had sworn to her first husbandi 

was enough. to make all vows of women sus- 

pectedj and all virtue to be accounted hypocrisyi 

wedding contracts to be less than gamesters' 

paths, and religionv to be a mockery and a mere 

form of words. He. said she had done such a 

4eed9 that the heavens blushed, at it, and the 

earth . was' sick of her because of it. . And he 

shewed her two pictures, the one of the late king, 

her first husbai^d, and the other of the present 

king, her second htisbahd^ and he bade her mark 

the difference : what a grace was on the brow of 

his father, how like a god. he looked! the curls 

of Ap^Mp) the forehead of Jupiter, the eye of 

Mars, and ' a posture . like to Mercuryi newly 

alighted on soine heaven-kissing hill L this man, he 

said, bad been her husband. And. then he shewed 

her whom she had got in his stead : how like a 

blight or a mildew he looked, for so he had 

blasted his wholesome brother. And the queen 

was sore ashamed that he should so turn -her 

eyes inward upon her soul, which she now saw 

so black and deformed. And he asked her how 

she could continue to live with this. man and be 

a wife to him, who had murdered her first hus* 

band, and got the crown by as faLs^e means as a 
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thie f And just as he spoke, the ghost of 

his father, such as he was in his life-time, and 
such as. he had lately seen it, entered the room, 
and Hamlet, in great terror, asked what it would 
have ; and the ghost said that it came to remind 
him of the revenge he had promised, which 
Hamlet seemed to have forgot: and the ghost 
bade l^m speak to his mother, for the grief and 
terror she was in would else kill her. It then 
vanished, and was seen by none but Hamlet, nei- 
ther could he by pointing to where it stood, ^r 
by any description, make his mother perceive it; 
who was terribly frighted all this while to hear 
him conversing, as it seemed to her, with no- 
thing: and she. imputed it to the disorder of his 
mind. But. Hamlet begged her not to flatter 
her wicked soul in such a manner as to think 
that it was his madness, and not her own of- 
fences, which had brought his father's spirit 
again on the earth. And he bade her feel his 
pulse, how temperately it beat, not like a mad- 
man's. And he begged of her with tears, to con- 
fess herself to heaven for what was past, and for 
the future to avoid the company of the king, and 
be no more as a wife to him : and when she 
should shew herself a mother to him^ by re- 
VOL. ir. K. 
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sp^cting his fatlier's memory^ he would ask a bless- 
ing of her as a soix. And she promising* to ob- 
senre his directions^ the conference ended. 

And now Hamlet was at leisure to consider 
who it was that in his unfortunate rashness he 
had killed : and when he came to see that it was 
Polonius^ the father of the lady Ophelia^ whom 
h^ so dearly loved^ he drew apart the dead body, 
and, his spirits being now a little quieter, he 
wept for what he had done. 

This unfortunate dea^h of Folonius gave the 
king a pretence for sending Hamlet out of the 
kingdom. He would wiOingly have put him to 
deaths fearing him as dangerous ; but he dreaded 
the people, who loved Hamlet ; and the queen, 
who, with all her faults, doted upon the prince, 
her son. So this subtle king, under iH*etence of 
providing for Hamlet's safety, that he might not 
be called to account for Polonius' death, caused 
ham to be conveyed on boztd a ship bound for 
£ngland> under the care of two courtiers, by 
whcmi he dispatched letters to the English court, 
which at that time was in subjection and psdd 
tribute to Denmark, requiring for specif reasons 
there pretended, that Hamlet should be put to 
death as $pon as. he landed on English ground. 
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Efaniktj suspecting sairte treachery, in the night- 
:ime secretly got at the letters, and skilfully 
srasiiig his own name, he in the stead of if pot in 
:he natnts of those two courtiers^ who had the 
iJiarge of him, to be put to death : then sealing 
ap the lettets, he put them into theit* place again. 
Sooh aftet^the ship was attacked by pirates, and 
a 8ea*fight commenced ; in the course of which 
Hamlet, desirous to shew his valour, with sword 
in hand singly bbairded the enemy's vessel ; while 
bis 6wn ship, in a cowardly manner, bore away, 
and leaving him to his fate, die two courtiers 
made the best of their way to England, charged 
with those letters the sense of which Hamlet liad 
altered to their own deserved destruction* 

The pirates, who had the prince in th^ir 
power, shewed themselves gentle enemies; and 
knowing whom they had got prisoner, in the 
hope that the prince might do them a good turn 
at court in recompence for any favour they might 
shew him, they set Hamlet on shore at the near- 
est port in Denmark. From that place Hamlet 
wrote to the king, acquainting him with the 
strange chance which had brought him back to 
bis own country, and saykig that on the next 
day he should present himself before his majesty. 
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When he got home, a sad spectacle offered itself 
the first thing to his eyes. 

This was the funeral of the young and beau- 
tiful Ophelia, his once dear mistress. The wits 
of this young lady had begun to turn ever since 
her poor father^s death. That he should die a 
violent death, and by the hands of the prince 
whom she loved, so affected this tender young 
maid, that in a little time sher grew perfectly dis- 
tracted, and would go about giving flowers away 
to the ladies of the court, and saying that they 
were for her father's burial, singing songs about 
love and about death, and sometimes such as had 
no meaning at all, as if she had no memory of 
what had happened to her. There was a willow 
which grew slanting over a brook, and reflected 
its leaves in the stream. To this brook she 
came one day when she was unwatched, with 
garlands she had been making, mixed up of 
daisies and nettles, flowers and weeds together, 
and clambering up to hang her garland upon 
the boughs of the willow, a bough broke and pre- 
cipitated this fair young maid, garland and all 
that she had gathered, into the water, where her 
clothes bore her up for a while, during which 
she chaunted scraps of old tunesi like one ihsen- 
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sible to her own distress^ or as if she were a 
creature natural to that element : but long it 
was not before her garments, heavy with the 
wet,, pulled her in from her melodious ring- 
ing to a muddy and miserable death. It was 
the funeral of this fair maid which her brother 
Laertes was celebrating, the king and queen 
and whole court being present, when Hamlet 
arrived. He knew not what all this shew im- 
ported, but stood on one side^ not inclining to 
interrupt the ceremony. He saw the flowers 
strewed upon her grave, as the custom was in 
maiden burials, which the queen herself threw 
in ; and as she threw them, she said, ** Sweets 
to the sweet ! I thought to have decked thy 
bride-bed, sweet maid, not to have strewed thy 
grave. Thou shouldst have been my Hamlet's 
wife*" And he heard her brother wish that 
violets might spring from her grave : and he saw 
him leap into the grave all frantic with grief, 
and bid the attendants pile mountains of earth 
upon him, that he might be buried with her. 
And Hamlet's love for this fair maid came back 
to him, and he could not bear that a brother 
should shew so much transport of grief; for he 
thought that he loved Ophelia better than forty 
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thousand brothers* Th^i discovering himself^ 
he leaped into the grave wliere Laertes was, Hk 
as frantic or more frantic than he, and Laertes 
knowing him to be Hamlet, who had been the 
cause of his father's and his sister's death, grap^- 
pled him by the throat as an enemy, till the at« 
tend^ts parted them: and Hamlet, after the 
funeral, excused his hasty act in throwing him« 
self Into the grave as if to brave Laertes ; bdt he 
said he could not bear that any one should seesi to 
outgo him in grief for the death of the fair Ophe- 
lia. And for the time these two noble yoothsi 
seemed reconciled. 

But out of the grief and anger of Laertes for 
the death of his fathar and Ophelia, the king, 
Hamlet's wicked, uncle, contrived destruction for 
Hamlet. He set on Laertes, under cover of 
peace and reconciliation, to challenge Hamlet to 
a friendly trial of skill at fencing, which Hamkt 
accepting, a day Was appointed to try the match.. 
At this match all the <:ourt was present, and La- 
ertes, by direction of the king, prepared a poi- 
soned weapon. Upon this match great wagers 
were laid by the courtiers, as both Hamlet and 
Laertes were known to excel at this sword-play ; 
and Hamlet taking up the foils chose one, not at 
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all suspecting the treachery of Laertes, or being 
careful to examine Laertes' weapon^ who^ in* 
stead of a foil or blunted sword, which the laws 
of fencing i'equire, made use of one with a point, 
ahd poisoned. At first Laertes did but play 
with Hamlet, and suffered him to gain some ad- 
vantages, which the dissembling king magnified 
and extolled beyond measure, drinking to Kan^ 
let's success, and wagering rich bets upon the is(- 
isue : but after a few passes, Laertes growing warm 
made a deadly thrust at Hamlet with his poisoned 
weapon, and gave him a mortal blow. Hamlet 
incensed, but not knowing the whole of the 
treachery, in the scuflSie exchanged his own in- 
nocent weapon for Laertes' deadly one, and with 
a thrust of Laertes' own sword repaid Laertes 
hon>e, who was thus justly caught in his own 
treachery. In this instant the queen shrieked out 
that she was poisoned. She had inadvertently 
drunk out of a bowl which the king hadprep^ed 
for Hamlet, in case that being warm in fencing 
he should csdl for drink : into this the treacher^^ 
bus king had infused a deadly poison, to m^e 
sure of Hamlet, if Laertes had failed. He had 
forgotten to warn the queen of the bowl, which 
dxe drank of, and immediately died, exclaiming, 
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with her last breath that she was poisoned* 
Hamlet suspecting some treachery, ordered the 
doors to be shut, while he sought it out. Laertes 
told him to seek no further, for he was the 
traitor ; and feeling his life go away with the 
wound which Hamlet had given him, he made 
confession of the treachery he had used, and how 
he had fallen a victim to it : and he told Hamlet of 
the envenomed point, and said that Hamlet had 
not half an hour to live, for no medicine could 
cure him; and begging forgiveness of Hamlet 
he died, with his last words accusing the king ef 
being the contriver of the mischief. When Ham- 
let saw his end draw near, there being yet some 
venom left uppn the sword, he suddenly turned 
upon his false uncle, and thrust the point of it 
to his heart, fulfilling the promise which he had 
made to his father's spirit, whose injunction was 
now accomplished, and his foul murder revenged 
upon the murderer. * Then Hamlet, feeling his 
breath fail and life departing, turned to his dear 
friend Horatio, who had been spectator of this 
fatal tragedy; and with his dying breath requested 
him that he would live to tell his story to the 
Morld (for Horatio had made a motion as if he 
would slay himself to accompany the prince ia 
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death), and Horatio promised that he would 
make a true report, as one that was privy to all 
the circumstances. And, thus satisfied, the noble 
heart of Hamlet cracked : and Horatio and the 
by-standers with many tears commended the 
spirit of their sweet prince to the guardianship of 
angels. For Hamlet was a loving and a gentle 
prince, and greatly beloved for his many noble 
and prince-like qualities-, and if he had lived, 
would no doubt have proved a most royal and 
complete king to Denmark. 
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TALE THE NINETEENTH. 



OTHELLO. 

IJRABANTIO, the rich senator of Venice, had 
a fair daughter, the gentle Desdemona. She 
was sought to by divers suitors, both on account 
of her many virtuous qualities and for her rich 
expectations. But among the suitors of he awn 
clime and complexion she saw none whom she 
could affect: for this noble lady, who regarded 
the mind more than the features of men, with a 
singularity rather to be admired than imitated, 
had chosen for the object of her affections a Moor, 
a black, whom her father loved, and often invited 
to liis house. 

Neither is Desdemona to be altogether con- 
demned for the unsuitableness of the person 
whom she Selected for her lover. Bating that 
Orhello was black, the noble Moor wanted ,no- 
("hich might recommend him to the af- 
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ifections of the greatest lady. He was a soldier, 
and a brave one ; and by his conduct in bloody 
wars against the Turks, had risen to the rank of 
general in the Venetian service, and was esteemed 
and trusted by the state. 

He had been a traveller, and Desdemona (as 
is the manner of ladies) loved to hear him tell 
the story of his adventures, which he *70uld run 
through firom his earliest recollection j the. bat- 
tles, sieges, and encounters, which he had past 
through ; the perils he had been 'exposed to by 
land and by water ; his hair-breadth escapes, when 
he has entered a breach, or marched up to the 
mouth of a cannon ; and how he had been taken 
prisoner by the insolent enemy, and sold to slave* 
ry : how he demeaned himself in that state, and 
how he escaped : all these accounts, added to ^he 
narration of the strange things he had seen in 
foreign countries, the vast wildernesses and ro- 
mantic caverns, the quarries, the rocks and 
mountains, whose heads are in the clouds; of 
the savage nations, the cannibals who are man- 
eaters, and a race of people in Africa whose 
heads do grow beneath their shoulders : these 
travellers' stories would so enchain the attention 
of Desdemona, that if she were called off at any 
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time by household afiairs, she would dispatch 
with all haste that business^ and return, and with 
a greedy ear devour Othello's discourse. And 
once he took advantage of a pliant hour^ and 
drew from her a prayer, that he would tell her 
the whole story of his life at large, of which she 
' had heard so much, but only by parts : to which 
he consoled, and beguiled her of many a tear, 
when he spoke of some distresisful stroke which 
his youth suffered. 

His story being done, she gave him for his 
pains a world of sighs : she swore a pretty oath, 
that it was all passing strange, and pitiful, won- 
dvous pitiful : she wished (she said) she had not 
heard it, yet she wished that heaven had made 
her such a man : and then she thanked him, and 
told him, if he had a friend who loved her, he 
had only to teach him how to tell his story, and 
that would woo her. Upon this hmt, delivered 
not with more frankness than modesty, accom** 
panied with a certain bewitching prettiness, and 
blushes, which Othello could not but under- . 
stand, -he spoke more openly of his love, and in 
this golden opportunity gained the consent of 
the generous lady Desdemona privately to marry 
him. 
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Neither Othello's colour nor his fortune were 
such, that it could be hoped Brabantio would 
accept lum for a son-in-law. He had left his 
daughter free; but he did expect that, as the 
manner of noble Venetian ladies was, she would 
choose ere long a husband of senatorial rank or 
expectations : but in this he was deceived ; Des- 
demona loved the Moor, though he ^as black, 
and devoted her heart and fortunes to his valiant 
parts and qualities : so was her heart subdued to 
an implicit devotion to the man she had selected 
for a husband, that his very colour, which to all 
but this discerning lady would have proved an 
insurmountable objection, was by her esteemed 
above all the white skins and clear complexions 
of the young Venetian nobility, her suitors. 

Their marriage, which, though privately car- 
ried, could not long be kept a secret, came to 
the ears of the old man, Brabantio, who appeared 
in a solemn council of the senate, as an accuser 
of the Moor Othello, who by spells and witch« 
craft (he maintained) had seduced the affections 
of the fair Desdemona to marry him, without the 
consent of her father, and against the obligations 
of hospitality. 

At this juncture of time it happened that the 
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State of Venice had immediate need or tlie ser- 
vices of Othello, news having arrived that the 
Turks with mighty preparation had -fitted out a 
fleet, which was bending its course totheiskhd 
of Cyprus, with intent to regain that strong, post 
from the Venetians, who then hdd it: in this 
emergency the state turned its eyes upon Othello, 
who alone was deemed adequate to conduct the 
defence of Cyprus against the Turks* So that 
Othello, now summoned before the senate, stood 
in their presence at once as a candidate for a 
great state-employment, and as a culprit, charged 
with offences which by the laws of Venice were 
made capital. 

The age and senatorial character of old Bra- 
bantio commanded a most patient hearing from « 
that grave assembly ; but the incensed father 
conducted his accusation with so much intemper- 
ance, producing likelihoods and allegations for 
proofs, that, when Othello was called upon for 
his defence, he had only to relate a plain tale of 
the course of his loVe ; which he did with such an 
artless eloquence, recounting the whole story of 
his wooing, as we have related it above, and 
delivered his speech with so noble a plainness 
(the evidence of truth)| that the duke^ who sat as • 
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chief judge; could not help confessing>^ that a 
tale so told would have won hiis daughter too : 
and the spells and conjurations, which Othella 
had used in hk courtship, plainly appeared to 
have been no aK)re than the honest arts of men 
tn love ; and the only witchcraft which he had 
usedy the faculty of telling a soft tale to win a 
lady's ear. 

This statement of Othello was confirmed by 
the testimony of the lady Desdemona herself^ 
who appeared in court, and professing a duty to 
lier father for life and education, challenged Leave 
of him to profess a yet higher duty to her lord 
and husband, even so much as her mother had 
shewn in preferring him (Brabantio) above ket 
father. 

The old senator, unable to maintain his plea, 
called the Moor to him with many expressions of 
sorrow, and, as an act of necessity, bestowed 
upon him his daughter, whom, if he had been free 
to withhold her, (he told him) he would with 
.all his heart have kept from him ; adding, that 
he was glad at soul that he had no other child, 
for this behaviour of Desdemona would have 
taught him to be a tyrant, and hang clogs on 
them for her desertion. 
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This difficulty being got over, Othello^ to 
whom custom had rendered the hardships af a 
military life as natural as food and rest are to 
other men, readily undertook the management of 
th$ wars in Cyprus : and Desdemona, preferring 
the honour of her lord (though with danger) be- 
fore the indulgence of those idle delights in 
which new-married people usually waste their 
titncy cheerfully consented to his going. 

No sooner were Othello and his lady landed 
in Cyprus, than news arrived, that a desperate 
tempest had dispersed the Turkish fleet^nd thus 
the island was secure from any immediate appre- 
hension of an attack. But the war, which Othello 
was to suffer, was now beginning j and the ene- 
mies, which malice stirred up against his innocent 
lady, proved in their nature more deadly than: 
strangers or infidels. 

Among aU the general's friends no one posp 
sessed the confidence of Othello more entirely 
than Cassio. Michael Cassio was a young sol^ 
dier, a Florentine, gay, amorous, and of pleasing 
address, favourite qualities with women ; he was 
handsome, and eloquent, and exactly such a per- 
son as might alarm the jealousy of a man ad- 
vanced in years (as Othello in some measure 
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was), wlio had married a youfig and beautiful 
wife ; but Othelk) was as free from jealousy^ as 
he was noble, and as incapable of suspecting, as 
of doing, a base action. He had employed this 
Cassio in his love-affair with Desdemona, and 
Cassio had been a sort of go-between in his 
suit : for Othello, fearing that himself had not 
those soft parts of conversation which please 
ladies, and finding these qualities in his friend, 
would often depute Cassio to go (^s he phrased it) 
a courting for him : such innocent sipipHcity bet- 
ing rather an honour than a blemkh to the cha* 
racter of the valiant Moor. So that no wonder, 
if next to Othello himself (but at far distance, 
as beseems a virtuous wife) the gentle Desde- 
xnona loved and trusted Cassio. Nor had the 
marriage of this couple made any difference in 
their behaviour to Michael Cassio. He fre- 
quented their house, and his free and rattling 
talk was no unpleasing variety to Othello, who 
was himself of a more serious temper i for such 
tempers are observed often to delight in their 
contraries, as a relief from the oppressive excess 
of their own : and Desdemona and Cassio would 
talk and laugh together, as in the days when he 
went a courting for his friend. 



! 
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Othello had lately promoted Cassio to b^ hh 
tkttteaant, a place of trusty, and nearest ta the 
geDera^s person. This promotion gave great 
offence to lago,. an older officer^ who^ thought he 
had a better claim than Ca^sio^ and would ofteit 
ridicule Cassio^as a fellow fit only for the com*- 
pany of ladies^ and one that knew no> more of 
the art of war, or how to set an army in array for 
battle^ than a girL lago hated Cassio^ and he 
hated Othello^ as well for favouring Cassio^ as: 
For an unjust suspicion^ which he had lightly 
taken up against Othello, that the Moor was too 
fond of iago's wife EmiHa. From these Jo^— 
ginary ^provocations^ the plotting mind of lagQ^ 
conceived a horrid scheme of revenge, which- 
should in-vohre both Cassio,. the Moor,^ and Des* 
iemona in one common ruin. 

lago was artfuly and had studied human nature 
ieeply, and he knew that of all die torments 
rhich afBict the mind of man (and far beyond: 
3odily torture), the pains of jealousy were the* 
nost intolerable, and had the sorest sting. If h^ 
:ould succeed in making Othello jealous of Cas* 
m^ he thought it would be an exquisite plot of:' 
revenge, and might end in the death of Cassia or 
Othello, or both 5. he cared not.. 
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The arrival of the general and his lady in Cy- 
prus, meeting with the news of the dispersion of 
the enemy^s fleet, made a sort of holiday in the 
island. Every body gave themselves up to feast- 
ing and making m^ry. Wine Sowed in abund- 
ance^ and cups went round to the health of the 
black Otbelloj and his lady the fair Desdemona^ 

Cassio had the direction of the guard, that 
nigist, with a charge from Othello to keep the 
scddiers from excess in drinking^ that no brawl 
might arise, to fright the inhabitants, or disgust 
tiiem with the niew-^landed forces. That night 
lago began his deep-laid plans of mischief ^^ un- 
der colour of loyalty and love to the general^ 
he enticed Cassio to make rather too free with 
the bottle (a great fault in an officer upon guard). 
Cassio for a time resisted, but he could not long 
hold out against the honest freedom which lago 
knew how to put on, but kept swallowing glasa 
sifter glass (as lago still {^ied him with drink and 
encouraging songs), and Cassio*s tongue ran over 
in praise of the lady Desdemona, whom he again 
and again toasted, affirming that she was a most 
exquisite lady : until at last the enemy which he 
put into his mouth, stole away his brains; and 
ypon some provocation given him by a feUovi 
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%¥homIagQ had set on, swords were drawn, and 
Montano, a. worthy officer, who interfered to ap- 
pease the dispute, was wounded in the scuffle^ 
The riot now began to be general, and lago, who 
had set on foot the mischief, was fbrenniost in 
spreading the alarm, causing the castle-bell to be 
rung (as if some dangerous mutiny instead of a 
slight drunken quarrel had arisen): the alarm* 
bell ringing awakened. Othello,, who, dressing in 
a hurry, and. coming to the scene of action, ques* 
tioned Cassio of the cause. Cassio^ was . novf. 
come to himself, the effect of the wine having a 
little gone off^ but was too much ashamed ta 
reply; and lago, pretending a great reluctance 
to accuse Cassio, but as it were forced into it by 
Othello, who- insisted to know the truth, gave 
an account of the whole matter (leaving out his 
own share in it, which Cassio^was too far gone to 
remember) in such a manner, as while he seemed 
to make Cassio's offence less, did indeed make it 
. appear greater than it was. The result was, 
that Othello, who was a strict observer of disci* 
pline,,was compelled to take away Cassio's place 
of lieutenant from him*. 

Thus did lago's, first artifice succeed com-? 
pJeteJyy he had now uAd^xa^vci^^\xi%\»x^^w^^ 
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joid thrust him out of his place: but a further 
use was hereafter to be made of the adventure of 
this disastrous night. 

Oassio; whom this misfortune had entirely so- 
bered, now lamented to his seeming friend lago 
that he should have been such a fodi as to trans- 
form himself into a beast. He was undone, for 
how could he ask the general for his place again ! 
he would tell him he was a drunkard. He de- 
spised himself. lago, affecting to make light of 
it, said, that he, or any man living, might be 
drunk upon occasion; it remained now to make 
the best of a bad bargain ; the generals wife was 
now the general, and could do any thing with 
Othello ; that he were best to apply to the lady 
Desdemona to mediate for him with her lord; 
that she was of a frank, obliging disposition, and 
would readily undertake a good office of this 
sort^ and set Cassio right again in the general's 
favour ; and then this crack in their love would 
be made stronger than ever. A good advice of 
lago, if it had not been given for wicked pur- 
poses, which will after appear. 

Cassio did as lago advised him, and made ap. 
j)lication to the lady Desdemona, who was easy 
to be won over in any lioiiest. svx\\.\ ^xA ^^ '^^^- 
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xnised Cassio that, slie wotdd be his solicitot with 
her lord, and rather die than give up his cause. 
This she immediately set about in so earnest alid 
pretty a manner, that Othelloi who was mortally 
pjBFended with Cassio, could not put her off. When 
he pleaded delay^ and that it was too soon to par-^ 
don such an offender, she would not be beat back^ 
but insisted that it should be the next night> oir 
the morning after^ or the next morning to that 
at farthest. Then she shewed how penitent and 
humbled poor Cassio was, and that his offence 
did not deserve so sharp a check. And when 
Othello still hung back, ^^ What I my lord," said 
she^ '^ that I should have so much to do to plead 
for Cassio, Michael Cassio, that came a courting 
for you, and oftentimes, when I have spoken in 
dispraise of you, has taken your part ! I count 
this but a little thing to ask of you. When I 
mean to try your love indeed, I shall ask a 
weighty matter." Othello could deny nothing 
to such a pleader, and only requesting that Des* 
demona would leave the time to him, promised to 
receive Michael Cassio again into favour. 
. It happened that Othello and lago had entered 
into the room where Desdemona was, just as 
Cassio, who had been imploring her intercession. 
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was departing at the opposite door; and lago^ 
who was fuUof artf said in a low voice^ as if to 
himself, *^ I like not that." Othello! tool: no. 
great noti^^ of what he said; indeed the con-» 
ference which immediately took place with his 
lady put it out of his head ; but he remembered 
it afterwards. For when Desdemona was gone, 
iago, as if for mere satisfaction of his thought, 
<}]aestioned Othello whether Michael Casdo, 
when Othello was courting his lady, knew of hi» 
love. To this the general answering in the a£^ 
firmative, and adding, that he had gone between 
them very often during the courtship, lago knit^ 
ted his brow, as if he had got fresh light of 
some terrible matter, and cried, ** Indeed !'* This 
brought into Othello's mind the words which 
lago had let fall upon entering the room and 
seeing Cassio with Desdemona ; and he began 
to think there was some meaning ^ in all this : 
for he deemed lago to be a just man, and full of 
love and honesty, and what in a false knave 
would be tricks, in him seemed to be the na- 
tural workings of an honest mind, big with 
something too great for utterance: and Othello 
prayed lago to speak what he knew, and to give, 
his worst thoughts words. ** And what," said 
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lago/ *' if some thoughts very vile should have 
intruded into my breast, as where is the palace 
into whith foul things do not enter?*' Then 
lago went on to say, what ' a pity it were, if any 
trouble should arise to Othello out of his imper- 
fect observations ( that it would not be for 
Othello's peace to know his thoughts ; that peo* 
pie's good names were riot to be taken away for 
slight suspicions; and when Othello's curiosity 
was raised almost to distraction with these hints 
and scattel'ed words, lago, as if in iearnest care 
for Othello's peace of mind, besought him to be-, 
ware of jealotisy : with such art did this villain 
raise di^picions in the unguarded Othello, by the 
very caution which he pretended to give him 
against suspicion. " I know," said Othello, " that 
my wife is fair, loves company and feasting, is 
free of speech, sings, plays, and dances well : but 
where virtue is, these qualities are virtuous. I 
must have proof before I think her dishonest." 
Then lago, as if glad that Othello was slow to 
believe ill of his lady, frankly declared that he 
had no proof, but begged Othello to observe her 
behaviour well, when Cassio was by ; not to be 
jealous, nor too secure neither, for that he (lago) 
knew the dispositions of the Italian ladies, his 



and that in V^ke ^he wiires kt heayen see 
niany pranks they dared fi6t shew thl»k:4]Lii&bands» 
Then he aitfiiAty indiEiuated) that Desdemona de- 
ceived hier Idther in maitying with Ochello, and 
carried it so cldsdyi that the poor old mail 
thbnght tl^rt: witchcraft tetd been used. Othello 
w^s itiuch moved with this argument » Whidl 
brc^ht the matter home to hi^i for if she had 
dcfeeived h^ hth^^ • ^Thy flight she 'n6t deceilre 
her htisband ? 

lago begged pardon for having mehred hitH; 
btit iOthellOy assuming an indiffbreiicei Whflehe 
Wfts really shaken with inward grief at lago's 
words^ begged him to go on^ which lago dSA 
wkh many apdlogies, as ^if unwilling to pibdtfce 
aiiy thing agaiiist Ca^sio, 1/^hoih he called hk 
friend : he then ^ame st]x)ngly to the points stiid 
reminded Ot^llo how Desckitiona had iirAise^ 
matiy Citable matches of her avfn clime atid 
conf^e^idn^-and had 'married himy a Mberi whith 
shewed iinnsitural in h^r^ and proved her to have 
a he2ldst]t>tig Will : ^alid ^when her belter judgment 
returned^ hoiff ^tdMAe it was she sliq»uld f&ll 
upon comparing <Dtbello with the fine forms sind 
clear wkke^^t>lnplext&Eis^ the ydudglttdiansy her 
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C9mttyK^Mi«: H^ condudjed with a4vIsiiiig.Ot})eUo 
to -put off* his rcKroncU^meiit with Ca^io a little 
lopgeri and in, the mean ^while to no(e with what 
egr^^Qsti^ess De^empna ^should intercede in his 
behalf ;, for that much would be seen ia that. 
So miscbjeyousjy did this artful villain lay his 
p]ip(fil;lto^urn the gentle qualities of this innocent 
la4y: injto her destruction^ and mak^ anet^for her 
out of her own goodness to entrap her : first set- 
ting Cassip on to intrciat her n^iatboi and then, 
out of that very mediation^ contriving stratagems 
for heriuin* . ' , 

,, Tk^ confer^ce ended with lago's begging 
Ot))j^Up to acfomiiit his wife innocent) until he 
1^^. -more decisive prppf I and Othello promised 
to be patiept; .bu| from that moment the der 

c^ivpd Othello never tasted coqtent of mind. 

...... .... ^ - - . ,^ ^ . 

Ppppy,: nor the juice of mandragora, nor all the 
sleeping; potions in the world, could ever again 
i^tojre to hioi that sweet rest, which he ha4 
^lypyed but yesterday. His occupation sickene4 
uppn him. He no longer took, delight in arm$^ 
His h^arti that used to be roused at the sight of 
t;i:pops, and banners,. and battle-array^ and would 
stir ,^nd. leap at the sputid of a drum^ or a trurn* 
pet| or a neighing war-horse, seemed to have 



lost all tbat pride and dmibitioni wblch ire a ibl- 
dier's virtae ; and his military ardour and all his 
old joys forsook hiai. Sometimes he thought 
his wife honest, and at times he thought her not 
s0 ; sometimes he thought lago juit, and at time? 
he thought him not so ; then he would wish that 
he had never known of it ; he was not the worse 
for her loving Cassio, so long as he knew it not : 
torn in pieces with these distracting thoughts, 
he once bud hold on lago's throat, and demanded 
proof of Desdetiiona's guilty or threatened instant- 
death for his having belied her. lago, feigning 
indignation that his honesty should be taken for 
a vice, asked Othello, if be had not sometimes 
seen a hslndkercbief spotted with strawberrioi in- 
his wife's hand. Othello answ<M*ed^ that he laA 
given her such a one, and that it was his first- 
gift. '* That same handkerefalef,*' said FagOt 
*' did I see Michael Cassio this day wipe his face 
with." « If it be as you say," said Othello, «* I 
wiU not rest till a wide revenge swalloir them 
up : and first, for a token of your fidelity, I «r-' 
pect that Cassio shall be put to death withio' 
three days ; and for that fair devil [meaning his^^ 
Udy], I will withdraw and devise some swift 
means of death for her." 

L 2 



Tfifle% Kglit '2$ a2r^ ate to the jeakms proo& 
IS 'sth>6g as hblj writ. A handkerchief of his 
wife's seen in Cassio's hand> was motive enoc^ 
to the deluded Othello to pass sentence of death 
i^Km. them bothj without once enquiring^ how 
Cassio came by it. Desdemona had nerer gives 
snch m furesent to Cassio^ nor would ihie ccmstsBt 
ladjr have wronged her lord ^th doing so naughty 
a thing» asrgiving his prestats to anodier tnan-; 
both Cassio and Desdemona were kinooent of 
any offence against OthellO: but the wkkisd 
Ii^, whose spirits never slept in contriyaaee 
Af vfllainy, had xdade lis !wife (a good, -but a 
weak w<Hnan) sseal this handkekxhief from Des«> 
dembna, under pretence of getting the work co* 
j^iedy but in reaii^ to drop k in Cassio^ way^ 
where he might £nd it, and give a handle to 
lago's suggestion that it was Desdemcma^s pre- 
sent 

Othello, soon afler meeting his wife, pretended 
that he had a head-ach (as he might indeed witb 
tntth), and desired her to lend him her 'hand- 
kerchief to hold to his temples* She did so* 
^' Not this," said Othello, <'but that handker^ 
chief I gave you." Desdemona had it not about 
her (for indeed it was stolen its we have re^ed}*^ 
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«'^How I*' said Othello, '' this is a fault indeed; 
That hant&erchief an Egyptian woman gave^ to 
my mother i the woman was a vfitchj and cQukl 
read people's thoughts; she told my mother, 
wfaife she kept it, it would make her amiably 
and my father would love her *, but, if siie lost 
ityor gave it away, my father's fancy woiild tum> 

and he would lothe her as much as h^ had loved 

• • • • • . ■ • 

her. She dyin^ gave it me, and bade me, if I 
ever married, to give it to my wife. I did so \ 
take heed of it. Make it a darling a6 precious 
as your eye.'* ** Is it possible ?* said the fipighted 
fady, " 'Tis true :'* continued Othello ; ** it is 
a magical handkerchief; a sybil that had lived 
in the world two hundred years, in a 'fit of pro- 
phetic fury worked it ; the silk-worms that fur« 
mshed the silk were hallowed, and it was dyed 
in mummy of maidens' hearts conserved." Des- 
demona, hearing the wondrous virtues of the 
handkerchief, was ready to die with fright, for "she 
plainly perceived she had lost it, and with it, she 
feared, the aflTections of her husband. Then 
Othello started, and looked as if he were going 
' to do some rash thing, and still he demanded 
the handkerchief^ which when she could not 
produce, she tried to divert her husband from 

l3 
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too setious thoughts, and cheerfully told Idm^ 
tie saw all his talk abottt the handkerchief was 
only to put het off from her suit about Michael 
CassiO) whom she went on to praise (as lago 
liad foretold), till Othello in perfect distraction 
liurst out of the room, and then Desdemona, 
though unwillingly, began to suspect her lord 
was jealous. 

: What cause she could have ministered to him 
she k)iew not, and the^ she accused herself for 
accusing the noble Othello, and thought to be 
sure that some untoward news from Venice, or 
son)e state troubles, had puddled his spirits, and 
made his temper not so sweet as formerly. And 
she said, ^yMen are not gods, and we must not 
look for that observance from them when they 
are married, which they shew us on the biiidal 
day.'' And she beshrewed herself for so un- 
kindly judging of his unkindness. 

Again Othello and Desdemona met, and he 
accused her more plainly of being unfaithful,' and 
of loving another man, but he did not name 
whom: and Othello wept, and Desdemona said, 
"Alas!, the heavy day! why do you weep?'* 
And Othello told her, he could have borne all 
,orts of evils with fortitude— poverty, and dis- 



Tease>vand>dts{r^e; but heritfidelity 1^ bxoktn 

:liis heart : and he calledther.a wetdi^ tl^t looli;^ 

so^aiT) and smelled sosuKeet^ that the $en$e ached 

at it ; and wished she had n#yer been bcarfi. 

: And* when he had- left her^ this, inopcent' lady 

'lias so stupified with wonder 9t her lord's untriie 

saiispician of iheri Uiat a ^epght*like sleep cam^ 

jover her, and she oply desired her ;atteii43nt .K> 

•make, her *bed, a^d to Uy her weddipg-sheets 

upon it, saying) that when people teach ^eir 

bsd>es^' they do it by gentle means and easy tasks, 

and Othello might have chid her so ; for jn^pod 

faith she was biit a: child wJken she :was chidden. 

And this was all the compl^i^t which this gentle 

:Udy.made: 

Desdemona being retir^ to bed expecting her 
lord would follow her, soon fell into a. slu^iber, 
the effect of her troubled spirits, when Othello 
entered the chamber, , full of the black purpose 
which he hadrmeditated of putting his lady to 
death. But when he saw her asleep, he thought 
he would not; shed her bloody nor scar that white 
skin of hers, more white than alabaster. But he 
was resolved she should die ; else (as he said) 
she would live to betray more men^ as she had 

2.4 
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dcfoe hfiftr Then ke kissed her> fo^ the last tirat 
(as lie nid% aad'tkat kiia^was so sw.eet^ Jlie matt 
• needs kisf her again: nn^ he wepi^ but (he aeid 
ikef were amel tears. 

D^eniona was ^widcened wkU his kisses^ atid 
;8he k)(^ed upon Otb^o> aad she saw him-goapsr 
his iiii4er*lip> and r(dl lus eyes^ and die knew he 
was always fetal whea he looked so : and he 
bade her prepare fer deaths aad to say- her^prayt- 
ersj for he ^.uld: not kill her <spttL ^d t^as 
innocent wife> as she lay at hia mercy^ bc^^ 
Ibr compassion^ and to know her faulty and then 
he named Cassio^ and the handj^evchief idlicfa 
(he said) she had given^ him ; smd as the guiltr 
less lady was proceeding to clear herself^^ hb 
suddenly w^uld hear no more, Imt covering 
her up in the bed-clothes^ stifled her till she 
died. 

In this instant of time was brought inta the 
house Cassio) wounded and bleeding, whom lago 
had set one of his creatures on ta assassinate ; but 
the fellow not succeeding in his attempt to kill 
Cassio (whom he wounded, but not mortally), 
and being himself killed by lago to prevent dis- 
co\erji in- his pockets were found certain lettersi 
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which made the guilt of lago^ and the innocepce 
of Cassio, clear beyond all ^oubt ^ and Cas$io 
now came to bee pardon of Othello, and to -as^p 
wherein he had offended him^ that b^ I^ad e^ 
ployed lago to murder him. 

This discovery was as a thunderstroke to 
OthellO) who now plainly saw that he was no 
better than a murderer^ and that his wife (poor 
innocent lady) had been ever faithful to him; 
the extreme anguish of which discovery making 
life insupportable^ he fell upon his sword, and 
throwing himself upon the body of his dear in- 
jured lady, expired. 

These rash acts raised much passion of horror 
and amazement in the by-standers, for Othello 
had borne a fair reputation, and till he was 
wrought upon by the arts of a villain, which his 
own noble nature never gave him leave to sus- 
pect, he was a loving and a doting husband. 
He had loved, not wisely, but too well; and 
his manly eyes (when he learned his mistake), 
though not used lo weep on every small occa- 
sion, dropt tears as htst as the Arabian trees ^ 
their gum. And when he was dead, all his 
former merits and his valiant acts were remem* 
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bered. Nothing now remained for bis succes<- 
sor, but to put the utmost censure of the law 
in force against lago, vrho was executed with 
strict tortures ; and to send word to the state of 
Venice of the lamentable death of their re^ 
gowned genend. 
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TALE THE TWENTIETH. 



PERICLES, PRINCE OP TYEE. 

JrERICIiES, prince of Tyre> became a volun- 
tory exile from. his dominions^ taavert tbe dread- 
ful calamities which Antiochus, the wicked em- 
peror of Greece^ threatened to bring upon hb 
Isi&jects and city of Tyre, in revenge for a 'dis- 
covery which the prince had maderof a shoickiiig 
deed which the emperor had done in secret; as 
commonly it proves dangerous to pry^ into the 
hidden crimes of great ones. Leaving the* gd- 
vernment.of his people in' the-^ihands of.hisable 
and honest minister^.HelUcanos, Pericles set sail 
from Tyre, thinkings to absent himself till the 
wral^Lrof'^tioehus, who was mighty/ shduld'he 
s^:^^ed.- •■• c ';..-■ ; ...o) .•: ' . i -■ V.' 

The first pla<^ which the prince directed his 
course to^was Tharsus^ and hearing that the city 
^-Tbanus' was at that time sufieriiu: iindco^ a 
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severe famine, he took with him store of pro- 
visions for its relief. On his arrival he found 
the city reduced to the utmost distress ; and, he 
coming like a messenger from heaven with this 
linhoped*for succour, Cleen, the governor of 
Tharsus, welcomed him with boundless thanks. 
Pericles had not been here many days, before 
letters came &om his fakhfol ministeF^ wanung 
him that it was not safe for him to stay at Thar- 
waif for Antioduis knew of htf abode^ »id by 
^foret ^inissaries dispatched for that purpose 
soBg^ hit Hfe. , Upon receipt of diese letters 
Pexidfs put ont^to sea agsun, a^iidst theblessiiigs 
and pcayers of aj whole people who had been fod 
b]^ hb.bouttly* 

He lud notjuled far, when his ship was over* 
taken by a dreadliil stoarm^ and, every mvn on 
board perished except Pericles, who was cast by 
the sta^waves naked on an unknown sfaore^ 
where be had not wandered long before he met 
inth some poor fbhennen, who invitedhimto 
ibeirhomefi fpfipghim. clothes and provinons. 
The fishermen told Pericles the name of difV 
country was Pent^ipolis, and that their king wae 
Sfsnonides, commonly, called the good Symo^ 
j^fUi^ bcf^oise o£ tis peaoeaUe vrign aad goMl 
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g^vernflatelsit. From Ibem ibe alsior leamied ib$ft 
Idng Sjmoiiidei hiAd a £ur young daughter, and 
diat the feUowmg day was her buth-day^ wheli 
X gtand tournajEnent w«s to be held at cotuf, 
mmjfdntes and kiBghts being come from all 
parts to try their skill in arms for the love of 
^X^sa, this fair {mncess. While the prilice Wds 
lisfieiiiiig to this account, and seo^tly lamentmg 
the loss of his good armour^ whidi disabled him 
lipom m^eing one among these valBant knights^ 
another fisherman brought in a cora^te suit <tf 
armour that he had tak^i out of the sea witli' 
hfta ^hmg*net, which proved to be the' fery 
armoar he had "lost. When Pericks beheld bk 
own armour, he said, '* Thanhs, F<»tune ; afi^ 
ntt my ajoiSKs joia give me somewhat to repair 
mysdf. This armour was bequeathed to me by 
my dead father, for whose dear sake I have ao 
loved it^ that whithersoever I went I stiH hiive 
iBapftjitbyme, aiad the rough sea that parted it 
£EDm me,r iiaviag now become adm, hath pMk 
it'jfaQck again, iaif> whkh I thank it, for> since I 
haie iny ^tfaer^ gift again,^ I think my ship^. 
wvedc no misfoitane/' 

T|ie next day PeiSdes^ ckd: in his braie£if 
iliet% smnottTi repaired ip^e royal/ ciDuit^'of 
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SymonideS) where lie fperforsned wonders at die 
toumatnent, Tanquishiiig with ease all theTfaniTe 
knights and valiant princes who contended with 
him in arms for the honour of Thaisa's love; 
When brave warriors contended at court^oumap 
ments for the love of king's daughtersf^if one 
proved sole victor over. all the rest, it was ttsoal 
for the great lady for whose sake these deieds of 
valour were undertaken to 'bestow^ all her re* 
spect upon the conqueror/ and Thaisa did not 
depart from this custom, for die presently disp 
missed all the princes and knights whom Pmd^ 
iiad vanquished^ and distinguished hini by her 
especial £ivour and regard, crowning himwilh 
the wreath of .victory, as king of th^ day^s hapr 
^iness; and Pericles became a most passionalie 
lover of diis beauteous princes^ from the Ba/t 
inoment he beheld her. . v 

-" The good Symonides^ so well af^iroved of:tfae 
^albur and nd^ qualities of Pericles, who was 
inde^a most accomplished gentleman, and wdl 
learned in all iex^ellent arts, that though-he knew 
not the rank of thjs royal stranger (for Pecidte 
for ibar of Antiochus gave out that he .was a 
private gentlemaii of Tyie), yet did notSjrmo- 
jiider disdi^ taakl^ept of the vaUaatruokiioi^ti 
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for a son-in-laW) when he perceived his daugh- 
ter's'affections were firmly fixed upon him. 

Pericles had not been many months married 
:to Thaisa^ before he received intelligence that 
^is enany Antiochus was dead; and that his' 
subjects of Tyre, impatient of his Jong absence, 
threatened to revok, and talked of placing Hel- 
licanus upon his vacant throne. This news xsmi^ 
from Hellicanus himself, who being a loyal sub- 
ject to his royal master, would not accept of the 
'high dignity offered him, but sent tO;let Pericles 
^ktoow their intentions, that he might returit 
iioxne and resume his lawful tight. It was mal- 
'.ter of great surprise and joy to Symonides, tp 
^find that his son*in4aw (the obscure knight) was 
t-the renowned prince of Tyre ; yet iigain he r^ 
. gretted that he was not die private g^t^man he 
t supposed him to be, seeing that he mmt noi|r 
\psact both with his admired son-in-law, and his 
«beloved daughter, whom he feared to trust to 
ithe perils of the sea^ because Thaisa was wit|i 
ycluki ; and Pei:icle8 himself wished her to remain 
rwidi her father till after her cpnfinepient^ bi|t 
the poor lady so earnestly desired to go with h^ 
hn^Kindt that at last they consented^ hopiQ^she 
c«roiild reach Tyre before die w^ brQogbt; t0i»be4* 
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Thie sea was no fi^eiidly element to unhappy 
Periclesy for long before they reached Tyre,* to- 
other dreadful tempest arose, whidx so terrified 
Thaisa that she was tak^ ill, aiid u^ a shovt 
space of time her nurse, Lychorida, came to P^ 
rieles with a little child in her anns, to ttU the 
prince the sad tidings that his wife died the m^ 
m<^t hw little babe was bom. She hdd ^ 
babe towards its father, saying, ^^ Here is a thing 
too young for such a place, lliis is the dold <X 
your dead queen/^ No tongue can tell the 
dreadful sufierings of Pericles when he heavd bb 
wife Was dead. As soon as he could spe^ ht 
siaid, ^'O you gods, why do yoa make ue lose 
yotir goodly gifb, axid then snatch those gifts 
away V* ^* Patience, good sir,'' said Lydiozkb, 
^< here is all that is teft alive of our dead queevi^ 
a Httle daughter, a^d Sotr your child's sake be 
more manly. Patienee, good sir, even fi>r the 
sake of this precious charge." Pericles took tkie 
new-born infant hi M& arms, and h^ saidtO':tfe 
little babe, '< ^ow m<^ you# Efe be o^ld, 'lb» la 
more blusterous birth had neter babei M^aqr 
your ccmdkbn be mild: and gent^, fev yoii hftVe 
had the rudest welcome that ev^ princeV chttd 
did meetwidxf >foy that whiich MlkM^ \l^ 
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h»ppjj-for you luve hstd as chiding a nativity as 
fire> air, wslter, earthy a^d hearen, could make^ 
to bendd you from the womb ! Eveiv at the firsts 
your loss,*' meanmg in the death of her moth^^ 
'^ is more than all the joys which you shall find 
Upon this earth, to which you are come a new vi« 
^tor^ shall be able to reconipence." 

The storm still c<mtinuing to rage furiously^ 
and the sailors having a superstition that while 
a dead body remained in the ship the storm, 
would never cease^ they came to Pericles to der 
raand that his queen should be thrown over* 
board ; and tKey said, " What courage, ar ? God 
save you !" ** Courage enough,'' said the sor- 
rowing prince : 'M do not fear the storm ^ it has 

r 

done to me its worst; yet for the love of this 
poor infant) this fresh new sea-farer, I wish the 
storm was over.'* *^ Sir," said the sailors, " your 
^ueen must overboard. The sea works high, 
the wind is loud, and the storm will not abate 
-till the ship be cleared of the dead." Though 
Pericles knew how weak and unfounded this 
superstition was, yet he patiently submitted, say- 
ing, " As you think meet. Then she must over- 
board, most wretched queen f And now this 



unhappy prince went to t^e a 1^ view of 1^8 
dear wife> and as he Jppked,on lys T^aisa^ be 
said> ^^ A terrible Q^ld-bed b^st.tlK^u'iliadj my 
dear; no lights no £r^, the unfriendly, elements 
forgot thee utterly^ nor have I time to bring thee 
j^alloved to thy grave^but must ca^t thee scarcely 
coffined into the sea^ where for a monument 
upon thy bones the humming waters ipust over- 
whelm thy corpse, lying with simple^ shells. O 
Xijchorida, bid Nestor bring me spices, ink, and 
Appqr, my,casketax2d my jewels, and bid Nican* 
4pr bring me the satin, coffin. Lay the babe 
Vppn the pillow, and go about this suddenly, 
J^y^horidas while I ss^ a priestly farewel to my 
Th^sa." ; : 

They brpught Pcsricles a large chest, in which 
(wrapt in a satin shroud) he placed his queen, 
wd sweet-smelling spices he strewed over her, 
and b9$ide her he placed rich jewels, and a 
writi;en paper, telling who she was, and praying, 
if haply any one should find the chest which 
confined the body of his wife, they would give 
her burial ; and then with his own hands he cast 
the chest ^to the se?. When the storm was 
py^r, Peridfs ordered the sailors to make for 
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T&arsus. " For/' said Pericles, " the babe can- 
not hold otLt till we come to Tyre. At Tharsus 
I will leave it at careful nursing/* 

After that tempestuous night when Thaisa 
was thrown into the sea, and while it was yet 
early morning, as Cerinlon, a worthy gentleman 
of Ephesus, and a most skilful physician, was 
istanding by the sea-side, his servants brought to 
him a chest, which they said the sea-waves had 
thrown on the land. ** I never saw,*' said one 
of thero, ** so huge a billow' as cast it on our 
shore.'* Cerimon ordered the chest to be con- 
veyed to his own houfe, and when it was opened 
he beheld with wonder the bbdy of a young and 

* 

lovely lady ; and the sweet-smelling spices, and 
rich casket of jewels, made him conclude it was 
•some great person who was thus strangely en- 
' tombed : searching further, he discovered a paper 
^fromwhich he learned that the corpse which 
lay as dead before him had been a queen, and 
wife to Pericles, prince of Tyre; and much ad- 
miring at the strangeness of that accident, and 
more pitying the husband who had lost this 
sweet lady, he said, ** If you are living, Pericles, 
you have a heart that even cracks with woe." 
Then observing attentively Thaisa^s face, he saw 
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if0W fresh aqd unlike <teath her looks were j and 
^ siud» '^Thej wfite too hasty that threw you 
into the sea :"' for he did not believe hejr to be 
4fMMil« He prdered ^ fire to b^ made, and pro- 
p^ cordials to be brought) and soft music to be 
played, which might help to calm her amazed 
spirits if she should revive ; and he said to those 
who crowded round her^ wondering' at what they 
saw,; '' I pray you> gentleaien, give her air ; thk 
^^een will live; she has not b^en entranced 
;|bpve five hours ; apd sqe, she begins to blo^ 
k^o liie again; she is alive; behold, her eydids 
m^ove: this fair creature .wJU live to ms^ke v^ 
w^ep to hear h^r £^te/^ Thaisa had never diedi 
but after the birth of her little baby had fallen 
into a deep swoon, which inade all that saw 
her conclude her to be dead ; and now by the 
care of this kixi^ gentlem^ she once more re- 
vived to light aijid life ; and opening her eyes, 
she saidi ** Where am 1 ? Where is my lord f 
What woijld is this ?'* By gentle degrees Geri- 
nion let her understand what had befallen her; 
and when he thought she was enough recovered 
to bear the sight, he shewed her the paper writ- 
ten by her husband, and the jewels ; and she 
looked on the paper, and s^id, ** It is my lord's 
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n^piting. Tliat I was slupped at sea, I well ire- 
lAember, bqt whether there delivered of my 
babe^ by the holy gods I taniiot rightly say; 
I>c!t sitice my wedded loi^ I Bi^vef $haU see agaiiiy 
I will put on a vestal livery, and Devar more 
have joy." ** Mdd^m" <said Cerimdii, ^ if you 
piirposfe as you ^peak, the tempiei of Diana is not 
{^'distant fi^m henee, there you may abide as 
a vestal. Moreover, if you please, a niece of 
mme shall there attend you/' This proposal' 
#fts accepted widi thanks by Thaisa; and when 
ske was perfieoly recovered, CSmmcai placed her 
in the temple of Diana, wh^ she became a 
v^Mtal or priestess of that goddess, and passed her 
days in -sorrowing for her husband's supposed 
loss, and te the most devout exercises of those 
times* 

Pmdes carried his young daughter (whom he 
named Marina, because she was bom at sea) t9 
Thar^us, infendmg to leave her with Cleon, the 
governor of that city, and his wife Dionysia^ 
thinking, for the good he had done to them at 
the time of their famine, they would be kind to 
his little motherless daughter. When Cleon saw 
prince Pericles, and heard of the great loss which 
be&llen bam,hesaid, *^ O your sweet queen. 
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tbat It had pleased heayen you could haye.- 
txoDght her hilher to have Uessied. my eyes witli: 
the «^ of her P Pericles replied, ** We must 
obey the p6wiers above us. Should I rage and 
roar as the sea does in which my Thaisa lies, yet; 
the end must be as it is. My gentle babe^ Mar: 
rtna here, I must d^ai^e your charity ynth her. 
I leave her the infant of your care^ beseeclvli^/ 
you. to give her princely training*'' Apd then, 
turning to Qeon's wife» Dionyna,:he sai4yj 
<^ Good madam, make me blessed in ygur care,i% 
bringing up my. child:" and die. answered, *^I^ 
have a child myself who shall not he more. dear:, 
to my respect than yours, my lord :" and Cleoo^ 
made the like promise^ saying, ; ^f Your noble 
services, prince Pericles, in feeding ja^y whole! 
people with your com (for which in their pray« 
er&they daily remember yon) must in your child 
be thought on. If I should neglect your child, 
my : whole - people that were by you relieved,^ 
would force me to my duty : but if to that I need 
a spur, the gods . revehge it on me and, mine to 
the end of generation." Petides being thija 
assured that his child woiild be carefully :a|t- 
tended to, left her to the protection of Cleon- 
and his wife Dionysia, and with her he left thie 
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nwns Lychocida. When he wemt away, the. 
little Marina kneur not her loss, but Lychorida 
wept sadly at parting with her royal master. 
*^ G, no tears, Lychorida/' said Perides ; *^ nq 
tears ; look to your little mistress, on whose grace 
you may depend hereafter/' 

Pericles arrived in safety at Tyre^ and was. 
once more s^tled in the quiet possession of his 
throne, while his woeful queep, whom he thought 
dead) remailied at £phe$us. Her little bahe Ma- 
rinai ^srhom^this hapless mother had never seen, 
was brought up by Cleon in a manner suitable to, 
her 'high birth. He. gave her the most, careful 
education, so that by the time, Marina attained* 
the age of fourteen years, the most , deeply- 
l^araed m^n.were not, more studied in ^he learn- 
ing of those times than was Marina. She sung 
like one iinmortal, and danced as goddess-like,, 
and with her needle she was so skilful that she 
seemed to compose nature's own shapes, in birds, 
£ruits, or flowers, the natural roses being scarcely 
more like to ea$h other than they were to Ma* 
rina's silken flowers. But when she had gained 
from education all these graces, which made her 
the general wonder, Dionysia, the wife of Cleon, 
1>ecame her mortal enemy firo^ jealousy, by 



i^eason tktft Her^wn daoghteti from the slowiraf 
6( ber mind> was' not able to Ytta& to that per« 
faction wherein Marina i&xcelled : and £ndiii|f 
that all praiise was bestowed on Marina, wlulst 
her daughter^ who was of the ^ame age and had 
been educated with the iame care as Marina/ 
diougli not with the same sbccess, was in com* 
j^arison disregarded, she fol*ined a project to re-' 
move Marina out of the way, vainly imagining 
that her untoward daughter would be more re-* 
spected ^^^^n MiEirina was no mote seen; /To^ 
encompass this she employed ^ man to 'murder 
Marina, dnd !&e well timed her wicked design,^ 
irhen Lycliorida, the faithful ntrse, had just 
died. Dionysia was diteoursing with the man* 
she had commanded to dommit this murder^ 
ttrhen the yoimg Mari^ vras weeping over the 
dead Lychorida. Leoline> the 'jban ^he employed 
to do this bad deed, though he Was st very 
wicked noian, could hardly be persuaded to un^' 
dertake It^ so had Marina won all hearts to love 
her. He said, "She is a gd^ly creattxreP' 
«The 6tter then the g<)ds should hfeve her,*' 
teplied her merciless enemy : " here she comes 
Weeping for the death of her nurse Lychorida : 
are you resolve^to obey nae ?*' Leolkiey fearing 
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to diSobey her, r^ied, " I am resolved.*' And ' 
so,^ that one short sentence, was the matchless 
Marina doomed to an untimely death* She xiow 
approached, with a basket of' floweri in her 
hand, which she said she would da3y strew 
over the grave of good Lychorida* The purple 
violet and the marigold shoiild as a carpet hang^' 
upon her grave, while summer days did last. ' 
** Alas, for me !" she said, *^ poor unhappy maid,' 
h&tnin a tempest, when my mother died. This' 
vj^orid to me is like a lasting -storm, hurrying me 
from my friends.*' ** How now, Marina,*' said' 
the dissembling Dionysia, *' do you weep alone? 
How does it chance my daughter is not with' 
you ? Do not sorrow for Lychorida, you have 



a nurse in me. Your beauty is quite changed^ 
wirfi this unprofitable woe. Gome, give me your . 
fkywNers, the sea-air will ^poil them; and walk 
with Leoline; the air is fine, and will enliven 
you. Come, Leoline, take her by the arm, and 
walk with her." •* No, ^madam," said Mariria, 
•n pFay you let me not deprive you of your' 
servant:!' for Leoline was one of Dionysiacs. 
altepMlants. ^^ Come, come," said this artftil wo- 
maa, who wifiiied for a pretence to leave her: 
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sloae with. IieoUnei V I love the prip^^e H4^*u^ 

f^th(^» and I love you,^ We everyday exg^ci 

yp^ t^th^r here } and w^en he comes, w4 fincM 

ypu $9 .changed^ by. grief from the paragon of 

'hejauty we reported, yoUj» he will think w;e hav^ 

taken no care of you. Go, I pray you» i^^lki 

^^nd be cheerful once again. Be care&l of that 

.excdlent complexion, which stole the hearts of 

«okl apd young." Marina^, being thus iay>oir- 

tuned, said, ^^ Well,! will go, but yet I have ne 

de^re to it." As Dionysia walked ^awa^y, she 

said .to Leoline» *^ Remember what I have said/* 

T- shocking words, for their meaning was that he 

should remember to kill Marina. 

. Marina looked towards the seg,; her. birth- 

,^a£f^ and said, ''Is the wind westerly, that 

Wows?" **'$outh-west,'' replied Leoline. ** When 

I was bom the wind was north," ^id she: wA 

t)ien the storm and tempest, and all her Other's 

sprrows, and her mother's deaih, came full Into 

her qfiind; and she said, |' My father, as lofctko* 

rida told me, did never fear, but cried. Courage^ 

jgffod seamen^ to the> sailors, galling .his princely 

hapda wijfh thp ropes, and qlaspiog to the z»|6t, 

he jsndured ^ si^ that aJo^Mt ^M thft de^** 
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*fVtrhm WM HArr said Labfeie, ** Whte T 
nvas bom^^'repBedMartn^: '^ liever were liviiTes 
nor wiad more violent.'' And then ske^^de^ 
scribed the storm, the action of the Sailoir^i the 
boatswain's whistle, and the loud call of the 
n^uMfy *^ Which,'' said she, '* trebfed the con- 
€isri(»i of the ^hip.'' Lychorida had so often re- 
counted to Marina the story of her hapless biith» 
that these thuigs seemed ever pre^nt to her 
ihiagiimtion. But here Leoline interrupted her 
with desiring her to say her prayers. " What 
mean you ?" said Marina^ who began to fi^su*^ she 
knew not why. ** If you require a Kttle spate 
for prayer, I gnmt it," said Leoline ; ** but be hot 
tedious; the gods are quidk of ear, atid I am 
sworn to do my work in haste." ** Witt ybu 
*ill mer^^ said M^ttas ^*ilas! why?^ «To 
satisfy my lady," relied Leoline. ** Why* would 
she have me killed ?-' said Marina ; ^ now, as I 
can remember,' I never hurt her in aU m;f life* 
I nevet* spake bad word, nor did any 111 tu#n ta 
any living creature. Believe t3ae now, I never 
killed a mouse, aor hurt a fly. I trod upon a 
worm once against my will, butf I'W^^flir it. 
How have t oAttided^" The murd^itr t^efttedt 

U2 
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^ Iff co0imiSMoii is not to reason on the d«^; 
Imdo it/' MdL he iras jait gousg t6 Icitt bsis 
viitn certfun pitates happened to;land at that 
yefy mooieat^ who seeing Marinai bore her off 
99 ^ prize to their ship; 

/The juriite who had made Marina his^ prise* 
cairied her to Metaline, and sold henlbr a slavey 
where, though in that humble conditioD, Mario» 
soon became known throughout the* wholef citjr 
itf.Metaline for her beauty^and her virtttes; and 
the person to wliom -she ywas sold became ridi' 
hjr the money sbe earned for him. She taught 
iliusic^ 4ancingf ,and £ne .needle- wofies/ and the^ 
imm^ she got by her scholars die gave to her* 
xpa^tc^ and mistress ; and the :fame of herrleam^ 
i^g and her great industry came to the kncM^ 
lecfge ofLy^ooachiis, a-young nobl^aa^MAie^ 
was Jthe governor of Metaline^ and L]isimacbiiB 
wmt himself to the honse where Marina /(^rett^ 
tc» see thjii :p$iragQn of tex6ellence» whom all the 
city prised so higUy. Her conveisatioB de^ 
lighted Jipimacbtts beyond mi^asure, for th^ig^- 
be^lvid heard much of this admired maideni he^ 
difi^ot expect to find her so senaibk a lad(5 ae 
vk^oQi, god $o:gQodi as h^ .peioesv^ Mamajn 
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M»i lUMtlieieft her, stfing^ lie hoped Ae VfimlSL 
:pmsevt9e ih ker imhismaits and virtuous course, 
.ai^ tkat if ever she heard from him again it 
ishould Jbe ibi* iher good. LyUmachus thought 
!]Mbrina such a miracle for sense, /fine breedkigy 
and excdlent qualities^ as well as ibr beauty and 
J9iifbvkv2atd ^aces, that he wish^ to niarcy^her^ 
wd^ ikyticiifastaiiding ^ her huml^ ' skuation, he 
hoped to find that her btrdiiwas.noble^lmt ever 
they as^Qid; .her - pai^emage^ she wo^ld 

- Mfism^tim£% 2^ TharsusyLeolke, fearing the 
juigeitof I}ioiij»ia» toidhor^heliad kij^ Marinia | 
and ibat wicked woman gai^' out that she was 
Jiad'^ iaadnaade; a pretended luwrkl for her, aiid 
■^iMled a stately nk^nmnent^ and shortly after 
BerfcleS) acctfoopaiiied by his loyal mxhistei: HeU 
Itfanusi made a voyage from Tyre to Tharsus, on 
.gm^^ose to.see hss:daughteri intending to take 
berhom^ with him; and, he novei^having, beheld 
h«i^ siflR:9< ha left heivan in^&nt in. the care of 
iQl^on and his:Mttley how did this good prince re^ 
j^e at the. thoughts of seeing this dear child of 
)m buried' queen I: but when they tdd him Ma-* 
t\m was dead> and showed the jnonmnent they 
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had erected for her, great im AtoaiumfiMt 
most wretched fitther endarcd^ Mdi mAhamg 
^bk ta bear the «ghit af that countrf wiiere htf 
hot' hope and only memory of hit dear Thaw 
was entoad>ed, he took shi|>, and hastily dspa g li d 
from Tliarsiis. From the day |ie e«teiwi the 
ship a dull and heavy melanchidy seised hni« 
'He never spoke, and seemed toti^y hueiuflde to 
e^rery thing aroimd him; . >. r 

SattUng from Humus to-Tyw, the ship ki its 
course passed by MetaUne, where hiaunm ^dwi^s 
the govenior of which pbtce^ Iqnamachiis» ob- 
serving ibis royal vessel .from Am shoe^ ani 
desirbbs of knowing wha was- on board, went in 
a barge to the side <tf the riup, to satisfy hitios^ 
riosity. Hdllcsnus iseeeived hkn very ^oiafi^ 
dusly^ and told htm that the ship came Aom 
Tyre, and that they were conducting diidier 
Pericksy their prince; *^ A msm, str,^ saM ii«i* 
Kcanus, ^^ whb* has not qxdcen to any one dieee 
three months, nor taken any sustenaifce, but just 
to (HDlong his giief^ it wodd bv tedious^ to^ re- 
peat the whole ground of his dktemper, but'dte. 
maki springs from the loss of ^ bdoved dmighter 
and a wife." Ly^nmehus be^ed ta ser ihb 
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iMkMiptme^, aad'wiien he tehcid Peridcs, lie 
Wir ke i»id been once "a goodlj person, and he 
uM to him> ^ Skr king) aH hail| the gods pre- 
nerve you ; hail, rojral sir P But in vain Lysimar 
thus- spoke to him; Perides- made no answer^ 
nor did he appear to perceive any str^ger ap« 
firotched. And then Lysimachus bethought 
of the peerless maid Marinai that haply 
her sweet tongue she might win some an7 
inmt from the sHent prince: and with the con- 
^at of tirilidiniis he sent for Marina, ^and wheti 
"Sbe Milffred the- ship in which her own fiuher sat 
^MtiiOidess "mA :gdfef, they welcomed her on 
Deard as'tf diey had Icnown she was their prin- 
^e«ss$ and diey cried, ^8}ie is a gallant hdy.*' 
Iiysimachtis was well pleased to hear their com- 
tnendations, and he said, *^ She is such an one 
that were I well assured she came of noble birth* 
I w<mld wish no better choice, and. think m^ 
««rely West in a wife.** And then, he addressed 
her in courtly terms, as. if the lowly-seeming 
maid had been the high-bcH'n lady he wished to 
find her, caKttig her Fair and beautiful MarinOf 
telling her a great prince on board that ship had 
Ailen into asad^aiid memrniul silence ; and, as if 
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fdicity, he begged she wqsaid uMe^l^ake %&^ o»fe 
.th^ royal stranger of his mdaneholy. '<, Sk^" 
^said IVtarina^ .^^ I will iise my utmost skill in his 
^recovery^ provided none but I and my maid be 
'suffered to come near him," 

She, who at Metalsne had so carefully con* 
.cealed her birth, ashamed to tell that one of 
royal ailcestry was now a slave, first began to 
speak, to Pericles of the wayward changes in hi^ 
^wn fate^ telling him iirpm what a higJiR estate 
.herself had fallen. . As if she had known it was 
.her.rpyal father she stood before, all the words 
she^vspofce were of Jber own sorrows; but. her 
rea^.for so doiiig was^ that she knew nothing 
more, wins the attention of the unfortunate than 
^th^ rectal. of sonie sad calaii^ty to match* their 
own. The sound of her sweet voice aroosi^d the 
droofung prince; he lifted i^ his eyes, wlikh 
had bef^ so long fixed and motionless; and 
Marinay who; was the perfect image of hez^ mo- 
uther, presented to bis amazed sight the features 
of his dead queen; The Icmg-silent prince 'was 
.once mor« heard to speak. "My deaJrest wife»" 
^id the awakened Peiidesy '* was like this msd^v 
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AJf ^ll^eo^'sr sqpiM^ bi9tsvis». bar ^tatturc to an; iiidt, 
.as wand*li|^jBtr^|it$'a8 silver- voiced^, her eyos as 
JQwel-Hke. -_ WbcfQ do you liveif young vmdfi 
.Ri^cprl; youK parent^^. I think you ss^d you 
had been tos^ {rqm wrong to injury^ and that 
yQu thG^m^ht your^0& would; eiqiial mkie^ if both 
.wjE?re opei^d" • " Sppaie such thing/I. said/' re- 
jpUed ]^IaJ^i^|l, f^ and said no m6re.:than whkt tny 
.thoHogj^ts did \^arr^t:.Epe:^ li^fy." '^ ITell me 
jcgu:, stpry," . 5«|swei?e4iPw^te*-J^ " if I> find you 
haye - known ^ tj^e thpu^c^ , part 0£/ iilyQ en* 
.du|^(^e, yon;haire bor^e ypur s^itows. like^ 
^0^^ an>d I have ^^fefed; li^e a girl v. yet: faa 
:do>olt like ^a^eiice j;isj^g c« kinp? grayed 
aufi sxnUiijg E^ttretnky out of s^ct;.. Tell nie 
jour namej my mo^t koid vkgifi ?' Recaunt jmvf 
stQfy, I b^rseech you. Comej sit by mei". Hair 
was Pericles surprised lyhen^ she said her liajpae 
y93^ Marina, for he knew it was no usual ns^e/ 
but had been invented, by }i^iQ)self:fQr,hts ovm 
child .to Mgpify ietf-i^rii.* " O, i.^n;iXK)clBed,'f 
said he> /* and ypu are sent hither h|hsoQlie ior 
censed god to n^atce th.e .wprl4 l^ui^gh at J)ie*^f 
.^* Patiepcej, gopd sir," s^d Aferi|i% '* pr jl nailist 
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pilieat; jmiVMtkmo^ Iww yaad^ 
to call Toasfdf Manba.^' <^ Tbc nitee/' die re^ 
plkd^ ^ «^K girMi iQ^ bf ofte diat hadl soiiit 
.p0fw«Ct mf iktlier^ and a Irog.'' ** How, aUng^s 
daogblcrJ'' said ferictes> ^ and called Muina 4 
fiat are yon^Aes)! and idood? Are you. no fairy f^ 
^Speakcn ; where weveyoa bom ? aad wherefore 
oiled Marina r She repfiefel, >! was caHed 
Marina, because I was bom u aea. My modiet 
vas the daughter of a^ I^^; ^c died Ae tai^ 
sute I was b0m$ as my good nusie Jiychibrida' 
h«i.ofteiiteld me weeping. Hie Mn^ my father 
}ak^m» at miamms, tiU the cruel wile of €Smu 
ioiq^ touMurd^ me< A-cr«w of pirates came 
and rescued me> and ^twgh^ me here to Mte- 
taHne. But, good sir, wiky do you we«p? it 
may be, you think me an impostor. But indeed^ 
sir, I am the daughter to king PericleSf if good 
king Pericles be Kving." 'Dien Pericles, terri- 
fied^ as it seemed at his own sudden joy, and 
ckmblful if this could be real, loudly called fot 
iAi attendants, who rejoiced at the sound of tbdt 
beloved king's voice ; «md he said to Hellicanus, 
^ O HelUcaniis, strike me, give me a ga^h,- put 



me to ' prci c ^t pA» ieir &it grekt sea i»f jofH 
itufeing u]^ flUe owrbear the shores of mf 
mortiittty* 0»* oome iiidief , thoa that ^rast bifrU 
iit sea, teried at Tfaarsus^ and foaad ^ sea s^pik 
O iiiMcaiiiiSy dowB mi yew kxieesy tbudt tki 
helf "gods ! This is Marhia. Now blessinfi oa 
itee> i»3^diild i Give me lifesh gardsieiitSi mnie 
twmiisMcMiisI Sheis not dead at Tharm» » 
Ae shoidd have been by the savage Piuii/iiii 
ilur.idiall tell yoa dl, wbukjoia shall kneel to 
bet, and call her yoor very princess. Who is 
thisP <nbseriiiig Lysfanacfana Ibrthe fifBtidnt)^ 
^Sirv wii HaUJcamw, <^ it ^is the fov^fnor «£ 
lfiptriine> wfaOf heariiq; of y omr mriancholy» €aam 
tdeee ym/' ^I ^embrace ym, sir,'* said i^ 
rides; ^ Oi«e me my robes ! I ' am .well «riiil 
hriiolditig— ^-^^ Heaeen bless my prll ftit 
hark! titet music is that?''-«»foi* now, either 
iem by tome Idnd god, or by his own 4^Ugfated 
fiincy deceived, he seemed to hear soft miUic* 
'^My lord, I hear none/' replied HeUicanns^ 
^ Nwae,^ said Perides ; ^* why it is the music of 
the spheres." As thore was no^ musie i^ be 
hesed, Lysimaiehtts condttded that the saddeM^joy 
had unsettled the priqte^si aatdeistandmf } ^ Md 



he mi,:^^Jth potgooAto.^gomthim^ i l^t^hSm' 
iaeve his: wkj :" . and^thM ;th»7^ tcM him ikey 
Jifiard the suisic; dn4 hef ncHiir^'ComfdaiBtBg of.^a 
.dn^7 . 8lBfrd>er : comiiig (merjbmi.hjMmmBhm 
pcarsiiadbd hisi to rest oq a couchvamlpladii^ia 
4piUow uoder his head, he^ quite oyerpowei«d 
imth exc^s oS ioy, wiak into^a scHiiidideep, awl 
Jtf^oa watched in mka^.bj the.oHich dfrtor 
jslecjMDg parent. ? •: . 

i Whilehesjieptff Pencil cbeaitiedia dreaai 
;wUchvmadeJiimref(^irei^gOj|o:]^il^^ .1£# 
dfe»njiR»s^that.Diaiu>^;Gt>dd« 
jStaa^^jtppefredijtqJiimj ipd comwlanifaj ^sa^ttl 
gp tp , her .temfde -at^Eph^snisy :and ^^eiae^ heftie 
lier altar tQidepbure thesterf bf'his1i|ia^d^iiui^ 
jlplrtiioees .amd.byiher sUyec bow she. jisHDref that 
if he perforns^d her iinjiiiictioh,. he should meet 
icilh'^opg^e nare felkiiy. . "W^h^ha.ayioiKybii&g 
tiiicaciil^slya'eA'esh^d,' h^ r told hi» dswuni smd 
that his ^esohiti^i twas to.obey thehkk^ti^; of tho^- 
jGiKidess.. ; , t ^ 

r ThteaLysim^hYw invitfd Pericles* to come btr 
sboiwjy aod refreiih httuself with such entestatiw 
inj^Q|ia»he should £tid al: M^aUfle, which coiii> 
ieQmi ofikr Peaii^ acceptiog, agreed to ia^rjpi 



wlh him iog?th»sp9^^oiz day or two. Dtirin^ 
wbtdiidbae we majr wdl suj^oise vdiat &aatiiigsi: 
Y^atA .^rtjoidngSi wjiit costly sfaeivs and enter-r 
tiiiitoiems tbe governor made' in M^etaline,' to 
iprett the royal &ther of his dear M^na^ whoidr 
in her ohseiice fortuties he b^d so respited.* 
Nor did Petielet^iipwn upon Lysinfachiis's 8uit^> 
nfjlffli he. iinderatood bow hc^ had honoured his* 
child <inTthe days of her low estafe^ and diat 
Marina; shewed herself not averse to his jfto^ 
posals; oniyhe made it a condition, before he 
gatre his coasentf that they should visit with hiin 
the shrine of the Epbesian Diana: to whose 
^^Ifilethisyi shortly alter, all^three trndertooka 
vQf»ge;^&BA, the goddess herself filling their sailt' 
wilh prosperous wififds^ alter a few weeks they ar^ 
rived in safety at Ephesus. ' t 

X ' 'l^ere was st«n4i(^ near the altar of the igod- 
dessy when. Perieles: wiA his train •entered thef. 
tempiley the£4>od.QirimoQ (now: grown very aged^ 
who had restored Th^a, the wife of Pericles^' 
to- life §. and Tluusa^ now a priestess of tbe^ tern-? 
pkii^was standing before the altar} uid though 
thjK many years- he h^d passed m sorrow fat. h0r 
k>si?had<snttch^;akeced P^idesy Thfti9a Ithou^t 



flit kiitw iwr husbnidtV £»taM% aadt'w&im-lw 
Ullinroadied the idtar aiid hegm to sp«dE|^ tbe 
rtmettiberidUS'VoiGey^ andlfsteaftd'to hssi^rowck 
with wonder nnd a joyftil msxzemnA* And 
iSiete were the words whicb'Perieles ^ke^b^dre 
ihe altar: ^ Bail^ Diaaal ta petfmm thfjtm 
commands, I her^ confess mifsdf tbe pimee of 
Tyrei who, frigbied from my cmHttry, a&Peatifr« 
poUs wedded the fi^ir Thaisa: «he died ar$^ k» 
childbed^ \mt broi^ht forth a maid^^ttd catted 
Marina. The maki at Hxarsns was imfted with 
Dionysia^who at ioarteen years thoii^bt to kBl 
hes> ; but her better stars iH-ought her to MetaUw^ 
by Hrhose shores as I sailed, her good ietttOMes 
brought this child on board, where by> hjer md^ 
clear remembrance she madehersdf l^Own to be 
my daughterw** 

• Hiaisa, unable to bear the transports winch 
his words had raised in her, cried OGtf ^*Y<m 
are, you are, O royd Pericles" » a nd Mated. 
^* What means this woman ?'• said Perid^ : " she 
dles$ hdp) gentlemen f <^ Sir,'' said Cerhnon, 
^ if you have told Diana's altar ;trBe, thisvi^yimr 
^9nh*^ ^ Reverend gentleman^ ac^" wd^Peri- 
tfes^ ^* I threw ber overboaidr wkhtheeeuarary 



naum** iCmmioxLibpa recmundl bow» esolf one : 
tftiap(»iiu>u».mamiiig,tlii8 bdy-wsts ihrowni^Naflt 
t}ie;Eph^iaQ shores howy^opemog^tlie^eoffiayhe 
ifoiuid therein rich jewels, and' a paper i horn, 
"hapfttly^ he reeo^red her, aodjlaced her here 
jn Diana's temple. And zkow^ Tfaaisa bek^ re- 
stomi firom her dwomiy aaidf ^' O my hird^ aee 
-pm not Pertdes ? like him yon speak, like 
^hiflatyou are. I3id you not,D«iie a tempest, a 
^I^th, a death?" He, astonii^d, said, <« Hie 
^9eke ^ dead Thaisa !" « That Thaiw^ am I," 
she repUed, '' suj^osed dead and drowned.^ *' Q 
tfuePmna l** exdaimed Pericles ^ in a passion of 
dftvout ast<mishment4 ^^ And now,^ saod Thaisa, 
^ I know you belter. Such a ring as I see cm 
^ixr rfinger did the king iny father giv« yon, 
when ^e with tears parted from him in Pentapo* 
.-Ub;'* *< Jtoough, you gods !" cried Pericfes,^ •* your 
^presesnt kindness makes my past mis«»ries 5p&ft. 
O corne^ Thma, be buried a second time witlun 
these Rfms.- 
. Aaid^MmnasaicI, ^' My heart leaps to be gone 
uitp ^my mother^^ bosom.'' Then did Pericles 
diaf!^ hiad^ghaeff to her mother^ saying, '^ Lode 
wMt^ai^ebhere^iflesh of thy fleibi thy tmrtltm 



9t sei, wA c^^ted Mariiiai bedtuse she 'Was 
yUded there.?* «:fflest and my o#nr sM 
THatM-: andSrhHe -Ae hung in rapttrrous joy 
oi^er her child^ l^ericles knelt befdre die altar, 
saying, ** Pure Dtana, Mess thee for thy visicrrfl 
Fclr this, I will oSer oUatk>ns nightly to thee.** 
Aod tben ^aad there <lid Peiides, wirii the eoii- 
•ant of Thaisar^ solemnly affiance their danghteri 
tlieivirtiicms'Miritia/to the well-deserting hpH^ 
nachns in marriage* 

' Thus ha^re we seen in Pericles, his qtieen, and 
daughter, a lamous example of virtue assailed- 
by calamity (through the sufferance of Heaven,^ 
tp teach patience and constancy to men), under' 
the same guidance becoming finally successful^* 
and triumphing over chance and change. In. 
Hellicanus we have beheld a notable pattern oF 
truth^ bf faith, and lenity, who, when he might 
havi^ -succeeded to a throne, chose rather te. 
retslll the rightful owner to his possesion, dian* 
to become great by another'^ wrong. • In the 
worthy Cerimon, who restored Thaisa to ^ifcy 
we are instructed how goodness directed by 
knowledge^ in bestowing buiefiis upion msoi- 
imd, ap|[ro$icbes to. the nature of the gods. 
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It only remains to be told, that Dionysia) the 
wicked wife of Cieon, met with an end pro- 
portionaUe to her deserts; the iahabttmtf-iof 
Tharsus^ when her cruel attempt upon Marina 
was known, rising in a body to revenge the 
daughter of their benefactor, and setting fire 
to the palace of Cleo» burnt both him and 
her, and their whole hottsehQld : the godsjleem<^ 
ing well pleased,, that so foul a murder, thougH^ 
but intentional^ and itever carried into act, sh6uld 
be punished ia a way befittrngits enormity. . 
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THE END. 
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